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PREFACE. 



The following chapters are reprinted from the 
colnnms of the Manchester Examiner and Times, 
to which Paper they were contributed by the 
Author during the year 1862. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AMONG THE BLACKBUBN OPEBATIVES. 

" Poor Tom 'a a-cold. Who gires anything to poor Tom f 

— King Lear. 



»» 




LACKBXJRN is one of the towns which 
has suffered more than the rest in the 
present crisis, and yet a stranger to the 
place would not see anything in its outward ap- 
pearance indicative of this adverse nip of the times. 
But to any one familiar with the town in its 
prosperity, the first glance shows that there is now 
something different on foot there, as it did to me 
on Friday last The morning was wet and raw, a 
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state of -weather in which Blackburn does not wear 
an Arcadian aspect, wten tnide is good. Looking 
round from the front of the railway station, the first 
thing which struck me was the great number of tall 
chimneys which were smokeless, and tlie unusual 
cleamesa of the air Compared with the appearance 
of the town when in full activity, there is now a 
look of doleful holiday, an unnatural fast-day quiet- 
ness about everything. There were few carts astir, 
and not ao many people in the streets as usual, 
although so many are out of work there. Several, 
in the garb of factory operatives, were leaning upon 
the bridge, and others were trailing along in twos 
and threes, looking listless and cold; but nobody 
seemed in a hurry. Very little of the old briskness 
was visible. When the mills are in full work, the 
streets are busy with heavy loads of twist and cloth j 
and the workpeople hurry in blithe crowds to and 
from the factories, full of life and glee, fur factory 
labour is not so hurtful to healthy life as it was 
thirty years ago, nor as some people think it now, 
who don't know much about it. There were few 
people at the shop windows, and fewer inside. I 
went into some of the shops to buy trifling things 
of different kinds, making inquiries about the state 
of trade meanwhile, and, wherever I went, I met 
with the same gloomy answers. They were doing 
nothing, taking nothing; and they didn't know how 
things would end. They had the usual espensea 



■ '■going on, with increasing rates, and a fearfully 

income, atil! growing less. And yet they 

r durst not complain ; but bad to contribute towards 

I the relief of their starring neighbours, sometimes 

[ even when they themselves ought to be receiving 

I relief, if their true condition waa known. I heard 

r several shopkeepers who had not taken more 

;ros3 their counters for weeks past than would p&y 

I their rents, and some were not doing even so much 

s that, This is one painful bit of the kernel of life 

in Blackburn just now, which is concealed by the 

quiet shell of outward appearance. Beyond this 

unusual quietness, a stranger will not see much of 

I the pinch of the times, unless he goes deeper; for 

pie of Lancashire never were remarkable 

I for hawking their troubles much about the world. 

I In the present untoward pass, their deportment, as 

I ft whole, has been worthy of themselves, and their 

f V&ata have beea worthily met by their own neigh- 

[ bours. What it may become necessary to do here- 

p- after, does not yet appear. It is a calamity arising, 

[ partly from a wise national forbearance, which will 

i repay itself richly in the long run. But, apart from 

, that wide-spread poverty which is already known a^d 

I relieved, there is, in times like the present, always a 

Bcertain small proportion, even of the poorest, who 

"eat then- cake to th' edge," and then starve 

K.lntterly before they will complain. These are the 

lower of our working population; they are of finer 
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stuff than the common staple of human natm 
Amongst such there must be many touching cases of' 
distrcM which do not come to light, even by acci- 
dent. If they did, nobady can doubt the existence 
of a generous will to relieve them generously. To 
meet such cases, it is pleasant to leant, however, aftfl 
I did, that there is a large amount of private beno-' 
volence at work in Blackburn, industriously searching 
out the most deserving cases of distress. Of course, 
this kind of benevolence never gets into the statistics 
of relief, but it will not the leas meet with its reward. 
I heard also of one or two wealthy men whose names 
do not appear as contributors to the public relief 
fund, who have preferred to spend considerable sums 
of money in this private way. In my wanderings 
about the town I heard also of several instances of 
poor people holding relief tickets, who, upon meeting 
with some temporary employment, have returned 
their tickets to the committee for the benefit of 
those less fortunate than themselves. Waiving for 
the present all mention of the opposite piuture, these 
things are alike honourable to both rich and poor. 

A little past noon, on Friduy, I set out to visit 
the great stone qu.irries on the southern edge of 
the town, where npwards of six hundred of the 
more robust factory operatives are eniployed in the 
lighter work of the quarries. This labour consists 
principally of breaking up the small stone foundj 
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in the facings of the solid rock, for the purpose of 
road-mending and the like. Some, also, are em- 
ployed in agricultural work, on the ground belong- 
ing to the fine new workhouse there. These factory 
operatives, at the workhouse grounds, and in the 
quarries, are paid one shilling a day — not much, but 
much better than the bread of idleness ; and for the 
most part, the men like it better, I am told The ' 
first quarry I walked into was the one known 
by the name of " Hacking's Shorrock DelpL" 
There I sauntered about, looking at the scene. It 
was not difiScult to distinguish the trained quarry 
men from the rest. The latter did not seem to be 
working very hard at their new employment, and 
it can hardly be expected that they should, con- 
sidering the great difference between it and their 
usual labour. Leaning on their spades and ham- 
mers, they watched me with a natural curiosity, as 
if wondering whether I was a new ganger, or a con- 
tractor come to buy stone. There were men of 
all ages amongst them, from about eighteen years 
old to white-headed men past sixty. Most of them 
looked healthy and a little embrowned by recent 
exposure to the weather ; and here and there was a 
pinched face which told its own tale. I got into 
talk with a quiet, hardy-looking man, dressed in 
soil-stained corduroy. He was a kind of overlooker. 
He told me that there were from eighty to ninety 
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factory hands employed in that quarry, 
said he, "it varies a bit, yo known. Some on '« 
gets knocked up neaw an' then, an' they han to Bto|l« 
a-whoam a day or two ; an' some on 'em connotij 
ston gettin' weet through— it mays 'em i 
here an' theer one tama up at doesn't like the jdti 1 
at o' — they'd rayther clem. There is at's both J 
willin' an' able ; thoose are likely to get a better 
job, BomewheeT. There's othersoaie at's wiUin' 
enough, but connot ston th' racket. They dun 
middlin', tak 'em one wi' another, an' consideria' 
that they 're noan use't to th' wark. Th' homma 
fo'a leet wi' 'em; but we dunnot like to pi 
so mich, yo known — for what's a shillin' a dayfj 
Aw know some odd nns i' this delph at never tastewfl 
fro mornin' tUl they'n done at neet, — an' says nonghtw 
abeawt it, noather. But they'n families. E 
fro wake lads, sicli as yon, at 's bin train't to a 
but leet wark, an' a warm place to wortch in, 
con yo expect 1 We'n had a deeal o' bother w 
abeawt bein' paid for weet days, when they couldn't 
wortch. They wur not paid for weet days at th'' ] 
fnrst ; an' they geet it into their yeds at Shorroolc 1 
were to blame. Sliorrock's th' paymaiater, under ] 
th' Guardians. But, then, he nobbut went accord- 
in' to orders, yo known. At last, th' Board aattlo t i 
that they mut be paid for weet and dry, — an' there 'a 
bin quietness sin'. They wortchen fro eight tiO five; I 
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au', aometimea, when they'n dope, they drill'n o" to- 
gether i'th. road yon — just like aodiur*— an' tlien 
they walken away i' procession. But sto]) a bit ; — 
jnst gn in yon, an' aw '11 come to yo in a two-tbrc 
minutes." He returned, accompanied by the pay- 
master, who ofTcred to conduct me through the 
other delphs. Running over hia fwiy botik, he showed 
me, by figures opposite each man's name, that, with 
not more than a dozen ezceptiona, they had all familiee 
of children, ranging in number from two to nine. He 
then pointed out the way over a knollj to the next 
quany, which is called " Hackings Gillies' Delph," 
Baying that he would follow me thither. I walked 
on, stopping for him on the nearest edge of the 
quarry, which commanded a full view of the men 
below. They seemed to be waiting very hard for 
something just then, and they stared at me, as the 
rest had done; but in a few minutes, just as I 
began to hear the paymaster's foot3te]>s behind me, 
the man at the nearest end of the quarry called 
"Shorrock!" and a sudden activity woke up along 
the line. Shorrock then pointed to a corner of the 
delph where two of these poor fellows had been 
killed the week before, by stones thrown out from 
a fall of earth. We went down through the delph, 
and up the slope, by the place where the older men 
were at work in the poorhouse grounds. Crossing 
the Darwen road, we passed tho other delphs. 
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where the scene was mucli the same as in the res^ J 
except that more men were employed there. As n 
went on, one poor fellow was trolling a. snatch ofl 
song, as he hammered away at the atones. "Thirty 
merry, owd mon," said I, in passing. " Well," 
plied he, ''cryin' '11 do nought, wilt!" And then,! 
as I walked away, he abonted after me, with a ai 
of Bad amile, " It 's a poor heart at never rejoice^ 1 
maister." Leaving the quarries, we waited belowyl 
until the men had struck wurk for the day, andl 
the whole ais hundred came trooping down thefl 
road, looking hard at me as they went by, aiull 
stopping here and there, in whispering groupa-rl 
The paymaster tuld me that one-half of the mea'ftfl 
wages was paid to them in tickets fur bread — in eacli I 
case given to the shopkeeper to whom the i 
of the ticket owed most money — the other half v 
paid to them in money every Saturday, BeE 
returning to town 1 learnt that twenty of the mi 
robust men, who had worked well for their sliilling' 
a day in the quarries, had been picked out by order 1 
of the Board of Guardians, to be sent to the si 
of the late disaster, in Lincolnahire, where employ'T 
ment had been obtained for them, at the rate of 1 
3s. 4d. per day. They were to muster at six o'clock I 
next morning to breakfast at the soup kitchen 
which they were to leave town by the aeven o'clock J 
train. I resolved to be up and see them off. 
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retiring to bed at the '* Old Bull," a good-tempered 
fellow, known by the name of " Stockings," from 
the fact of Ids being " under-boots," promised to 
waken me by six o'clock ; and so I ended the day, 
after watching "Stockings" write **18" on the 
soles of my boots, with a lump of chalk. 

" Stockings" might as well have kept his bed on 
Saturday morning. My room was close to the 
ancient tower, left standing in the parish church- 
yard ; and, at five o'clock, the beautiful bells of St 
Marie's struck up, filling my little chamber with that 
heart-stirring music, which, as somebody has well 
said, " sounds like a voice from the middle ages." I 
could not make out what all this early melody 
meant ; for I had forgotten that it was the Queen's 
birthday. The old tower was in full view from my 
bed, and I lay there a while looking at it, and listen- 
ing to the bells, and dreaming of Whalley Abbey, 
and of old features of life in picturesque Blackburn- 
shire, now passed away. I felt no more inclination 
for sleep ; and when the knock came to my door, I 
was dressed and ready. There were more people in 
the streets than I expected, and the belLs were still 
ringing merrily. I found the soup kitchen a lively 
scene. The twenty men were busy at breakfast, and 
there was a crowd waiting outside to see them off. 
There were several members of the committee in the 
kitchen, and amongst them the Rev. Joseph V. 
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Meaney, Catholic priest, went to and fro in cheerful 
chat. After breakfast, each man received four 
pounds of bread and one pound of cheese for the 
day's conaumptiou. In addition to this, each man 
received one shilling ; to which a certain active mem- 
ber of the committee added threepence in each case. 
Another member of the committee then handed a 
letter to each of the only three or four out of the 
twenty who were able to write, desiriug each man to 
write back to tKe committee, — not all at once, but 
on different days, after their arrival. After this, he 
addressed them iu the following words : — " Now, I 
hope that every man will conduct himself so as to 
be a credit to himself and an honour to Blackburn. 
Thia work may not prove to be such as you will 
like, aad you must not expect it to be so. But, do 
your beat ; and, if you find that there is any chance 
of employment for more men of the same class aa 
yourselves, you must write and let ua know, so as to 
relieve the distress of others who are left behind 
you. There will be people waiting to meet you 
before you get to your journey's end ; and, I have no 
doubt, you. will meet with every fair encouragement. 
One-half of your wages will be paid over to each 
man there ; the other half will be forwarded here, 
for the benefit of your fiimilieB, as you all know, 
Now go, and do your duty to the best of your 
power, and you will never regret it. I wish you all 
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success.'' At half-past six the men left the kitchen 
for the station. I lingered behind to get a basin of 
the sonp, Vhich I relished mightily. At the station 
I found a crowd of wives, children, and friends of 
those who were going away. Amongst the rest, Dr 
Eushton, the vicar of Blackburn, and his lady, had 
come to see them off. Here a sweet little young 
wife stood on the edge of the platform, with a pretty 
bareheaded child in her arms, crying as if her heart 
would break. Her husband now and then spoke a 
consoling word to her from the carriage window. 
They had been noticed sharing their breakfast toge- 
ther at the kitchen. A little farther on, a poor old 
Irishwoman was weeping bitterly. The Rev. Mr 
Mei^y went up to her, and said, "Now, Mrs Davis, 
I thought you had more sense than to cry." - " Oh," 
said a young Irishwoman, standing beside her, "sure, 
she 's losin' her son from her." " Well," said the 
clergyman, cheeringly, "it's not your husband, 
woman." "Ah, thin," replied the young woman, 
" sure, it 's all she has left of him." On the door of 
one compartment of the carriage there was the 
following written label : — " Fragile^ with care J* 
"How's this, Dennis 1" said the Catholic priest to 
a young fellow nearest the door ; " I suppose it 's 
because you're all Irishmen inside there." In an- 
other compartment the lads kept popping their heads 
out, one after another, shouting farewells to their 
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relatives and friends, after which they struck up, 
" There 's a good time coming !" One wag of a fel- 
low suddenly called out to his wife on th^platform, 
" Aw say, Molly, just run for thoose tother breeches 
o* mine. They 'n come in rarely for weet weather." 
One of his companions replied, " Thae knows hoc 
connot get 'em. Jack. Th' pop-shops are noan oppen 
yet." One hearty cheer arose as the train started, 
after which the crowd dribbled away from the plat- 
form. I returned to the soup kitchen, where the 
wives, children, and mothers of the men who had 
gone were at breakfast in the inner compartment of 
the kitchen. On the outer side of the partition five 
or six pinched-looking men had straggled in to get 
their morning meal. When they had all done but 
one, who was left reared against the wooden parti- 
tion finishing his soup, the last of those going away 
turned round and said, *^ Sam, theaw 'rt noan as 
tickle abeawt thi mate as thae use't to be." " Naw," 
replied the other, "it'll not do to be nice these 
times, owd mon. But, thae use't to think thisel' 
aboon porritch, too, Jone. Aw '11 shake bonds wi' 
tho i' thae's a mind, owd dog." "Get forrud wi* 
that stufF, an' say nought," answered Jone. I left 
Sam at his soup, and went up into the town. In 
the course of the day I sat some hours in the Board- 
room, listening to the relief cases ; but of this, and 
other things, I will say more in my next. 




CHAPTER II. 

LITTLE after ten o'clock on Saturday 
forenoon, I went into the Board-room, 
in the hope of catching there some 
glimpses of the real state of the poor in Black- 
bum just now, and I was not disappointed ; for 
amongst the short, sad complainings of those who 
may always be heard of in such a place, there 
was many a case presented itself which gave affect- 
ing proof of the pressure of the times. Although 
it is not here where one must look for the most 
enduring and unobtrusive of those who suffer ; nor 
for the poor traders, who cannot afford to wear their 
distress upon their sleeves, so long as things will 
hold together with them at all; nor for that rare 
class which is now living upon the savings of past 
labour — ^yet, there were many persons, belonging to 
one or other of these classes, who applied for relief 
evidently because they had been driven unwillingly 
to this last bitter haven by a stress of weather which 
they could not bide any longer. There was a large 
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attendance of the guardians ; and they certainly 
evinced a strong wish to inquire cnrefully into each 
case, and to relieve every case of real need. The 
rate of relief given is tliia (aa you will have Been 
stated by Mr Famall elsewhere) :^"To single able- 
bodied men, 3a. for three days' work. To the man 
who had a wife and two children, 83. for six days' 
work, and he would have 2a. 6d. added to the 6a., 
and perhaps a pair of clogs for one of his children. 
To a man who had a wife and four children, lOs. 
was paid for six days' labmir, and in addition is., 
and sometimes 4s. Cd., was given to him, and also 
bits of clothing and other things which ho absolutely 
waDted." Sitting at that Board I saw aonte curious 
— some painful things. It was, aa one of the Board 
said to me, " Hard work being there." In one case, 
a .poor, pale, clean-Ion king, and almtret speechless 
woman presented herself. Her thin and sunken 
eyes, as well aa her known circumstances, explained 
her want sufficiently, and I heari^ one of the guar- 
dians whisper to another, " That 's a bad case. If it 
■ wasn't for private charity they 'd die of starvation." 
" Yes," jeplied aliother ; " that woman 's punished, I 
can see." *Now and then a case came on in which 
the guardians were surprised to see a man ask for 
rcUef whom everybody had suppnsed to be in good 
circumstances. The first applicant, after I entered 
the room, was a man apparently under forty years of 
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age, a beerhouae keeper, who Lad been comparatively 
well off until lately. The tide of trouble bad 
■whelmed him over. Hia children were all factory 
operatives, and all out of work ; and his wife was ill. 
" What ; are you here, Jobu 1" Biud the obainnan to 
a decent-looking man who stepped up in answer to 
his name. The poor fellow blushed with evident 
pain, and faltered out hia story in few and simple 
words, as if ashamed that anything ou earth should 
have driven him at last to such an extremity as this. 
In another case, a clean old decrepid man presented 
himself. "What's brought yoa here, Joseph 1" said 
the chairman, "Why; aw've nought to do,^ — uor 
nought to tak to," "What 'a your daughter, Eilen, 
doing, Joseph)" " Hoo'a eavrt o' wark." "And 
what's your wife doing 1" "Hoo's bin bed-fast 
aboon five year." The old man was relieved at once j 
bnt, iie he walked away, he looked hard at his ticket, 
Ds if it wasn't exactly the kind of thing ; and, turn- 
ing round, he said, "Couldo't yo let me be a sweeper 
i'th streets, istid, Mr EcclesI" A clean old woman 
came up, with a snow-white nightcap on her head. 
"Well, Mary; what do you-wanti" "Aw could 
like yo to gi mo a bit o" summat, Mr Eccles, — for 
■w need it" "Well, but you've some lodgers, 
Jiaven't you, Maryl" "Yigh; aw've three." "Well; 
what do they pay youl" "They pay'n mo nought, 
' They'n no wark, — an' one counot turn 'em eawt." 
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Tliis was all quite true. " Well, but you lire witll 
your Bon ; dou't you !" continued ttie chairmai 
" !Nay," replied ttie old woman, " he liv 
an' Le 's eawt o' wark, too. Aw tould like yo to do ■ 
bit o' aummat for u.s. Wc 're hard put to 't." " D(h],1| 
yon think she would be better in the workhouse (^ 
said one of the guardians. "Oh, no," replied another.jR 
" doa't send th" owd woman there. Let her keep her 
own little place together, if she can." Another old 
woman presented herself, with a threadbare shawl 
drawn closely round her gray head. " Well, Ann," 
said the chairman, " there 's nobody but yourself and 
your John, ia there 1" "Nawe." "What age are 
yon)" "Aw'ra seventy." "Seventyl" "Aye, lam." 
" Well, and what age ia your John )" " He 'a gooin' 
i' seventy-four." " Wliere is he, Ann )'' " Well, aw 
!aft him deawn i' th' street yon; gettin' a load o' 
coals in." There was a murmur of approbation 
around the Board ; and the old woman was sent aw^^ 
relieved and tliaiikfal. There were many other affi 
ing cases of genuine distress arising from the preai 
temporary severity of the times. Several applicai 
were refused relief on its being proved that they 
were already in receipt of considerably more income 
than the usual amount allowed by the Board to those 
who have nothing to depend upon. Of course there 
are always some who, having lost that fine edge of 
feeling to which this kind of relief is revolting, are' 
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)t nnwilliug to live idly upoa the rates aa much 
'Oud as long as possible at any time, imd who will 
even descend to pitiful schemes to wring from this 
■ource whatever miserable income they can get. 
There are some, even, with whom this Htate of miDd 
almost hereditary ; and these will not be slow 
to take advantage of the present state of afiiursL 
Such cases, however, are not numerous among the 
'people of Lancashire, It was a curiuus thing to 
Eee the different demeanours and appearances of 
the applicants — curious to hear the little stories of 

leir different troubles. There were three or four 
whose husbands were away in t)ie mililia ; 
others whose husbands had wandered away in search 
of work weeks ago, and had never been heard of 
aince. There were a few very fine, intelligent coun- 
tenances among them. There were many of all ages, 
clean in person, and bashful in manner, with their 
poor clothing put into the tidiest |iossible trim; 
others were dirty, and sluttish, and noisy of speech, 
as in the case of one woman, who, after receiving her 
ticket for relief, partly in money and partly in kind, 
whipped a pair of worn clogs from under hor shawl, 
and cried out, " Aw mun ha' some clogs afore 
too ; look at thoose ! They 'ro a shame 
)o be sinl" Clogs were freely given; and, in 
■s, they were all that were asked for, In 
Uhree or four instances, the applicants said, after 
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receiviog other relief, " Aw wish yo'd gi' me a pair 
o' clogs, Mr Eccles, Aw've had to borrow these to 
come in." One woman pleaded hard forJwopair, 
Baying, "Yon chjlt's bar-fuut; an' he's witchod 
(wet^shod), an' as iU aa he con be." "Who 'a 
witchod 1" asked the chairman, " My huaban' ia," 
replied the woman ; " an' he connot aton it juat neaw, 
yo mun let him have a pair iv yo con." " Give her 
two pairs of clogs," aaid the chairman. Another 
woman took her clog off, and held it up, saying, 
"Look at that. We're o' walkin' o'th floor; an' 
smoor't wi' cowds." One decent- looking old body, 
with a starved face, applied. The chairman aaid, 
" Why, what's yonr son doing now % Has he catched 
no rabbits lately V " Nay, aw dunnot know 'at he 
does. Aw get nought ; an' it's we at wants aummat, 
Mr Ecclea," replied the old woman, in a tremulous 
tone, with the water rising in her eyes. " Well, 
come ; we mustn't punish th' owd woman for her 
son," said one of the guardians. Various forma of 
the feebleness of age appeared before the Board that 
day. "What's yourson John getting, Maryl" said 
the chairman to one old woman. " Whor ! " replied 
she. "What's your son John getting?" The old 
woman put her hand up to her ear, and answered, 
" Aw'm rnyther deaf. What say'n yo V It turned 
out that her son waa taken ill, and they were re- 
lieved. In the course of inquiries I found that the 
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fc working people of Blackburn, as elMwhcru in Lan- 
K'eaahire, nickname their workshops as well as them- 
I Belves. The chairman askod a girl where she worked 
I at last, and the girl replied, " At th' ' Puff-an'-dart.' ' 
I And what made yon leave there!" "Whan, they 
I Trere woven up." One poor, pale fellow, a widower, 
I said he had "worched" a bit at " Bang-the-nation,*' 
till he was taken ill, and then they had "shopped 
his place," that ia, they had given hia work to some- 
body else. Another, when asked where ho had been 
working, replied, " At Sc'nacre Bruck (Seven-acre 
Brook), wheer th' wild monkey were catched." It 
Beems that an ourang-outang which once escaped 
from some travelling menagerie, was re-taken at thia 
place. I sat until the last applicatiun hod been diA- 
posed of, which was about half-past two in th« 
^jfiemoon. The hnsinesa had taken op neorl; four 
aonrs and a half. 
I had a good deal of conversation with people who 
•were intimately acquainted with the town and its 
tpeople ; and I was informed that, in spite of the 
KCtruggle for existence which is now going on, and 
; unlikely to continue for some time, there are 
a happening amongst the working people there, 
which do not aeem wise, under existing circum- 
stancea The people are much better informed now 
tium they were twenty years ago ; but, still, some- 
f the old blindness lingers amongst them, 
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here and there. For inBtance, at one mill, in Black- 
bnrn, where the operatives were receiving Ha. a 
week for two looma, the proprietor offered to give 
his workpeople three looms each, with a guarantee 
for couBtant employment until the end of next 
Angust, if they woiild accept 1 Jd. less for the weav- 
ing of each piece. This offer, if taken, would have 
raised their wages to an average of 1 4s. Cd. a week. 
It was declined, however, and they are now working, 
as before, only on two looms each, with uncertainty 
of employment, at lis. a week. Perhaps it is too 
much to expect that such things stiould die out all 
at once. But I heard also that the bricklayers' 
labourers at Blackburn struck work last week for an 
advance of wages from Ss. 6d a diiy to 4s. a day. 
This seems very untimely, to say the least of it. 
Apart from these things, there is, amongst all classes, 
a kind of cheery faith in the return of good times, 
although nobody can see what they may have to go 
through yet, before the clouds break. It is a fact 
that there are more than forty new places ready, or 
nearly ready, for starting, in and about Blackburn, 
when trade revives. 

After dinner, I walked down Darwen Street 
Stopping to look at a muaic-aeller's window, a rough- 
looking fellow, bareheaded and without coat, came 
sauntering across the road from a shop opposite. 
As he came near he shouted out, "Nea then ! Heaw 
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I turned ronnd ; and, seeing that I was a 
ntranger, he said, "Oh; aw thought it had bio 

■■toother chap." " Weli," said I, " henw are yo get- 
tin' on, these timeal'' "Divuliah ill," replied he, 
"Th' little mabters are runnin' a bit, some three, 
1 some four days. T'other are atopt o' together, welly. 
. It 'a thill pikein' for poor folk just neaw. But 
I th' shopkeepers an' th' ale-heawscs are in for it aa ill 
Im ony mak. There '11 be craihin' amung some on 
D afore long." After this, I spent a few miitutcs 
in the market-place, which was "slacker" than naual, 
aa might be expected, for, as the Scotch proverb 
^^ Biya, " Sillerleas folk gang fast through the market. ' 
^^kXater on, I weut up to Bank Top, on the casteru 
^Kedge of the town, where many factory operatives 
^^vieside. Of course, there is not any special quarter 
^^Eirhere they are clastered in such a manner as to 
^^p ahow their condition aa a whole. They are scattered 
all round the town, living as near as possiblo to the 
mills in which they are employed. Hero I talked 
with some of the small shopkeepers, and found them 
L tU more or leas troubled with the same complaint. 
I One owner of a provision shop said to me, " Wi' u a 
I 'deeal o' brass owin'; but it 's mostly owiu' by folk at '11 
■pay lomelime. An' then, th' part on 'em are doin' a 
■liit yo known ; an' they bring'n their trifle o' ready 
IS ; an' so we 're trailin' on. But folk ban 
(jtruat us a bit for their stuff, dunnot yo see, — or 
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else it would te 'Wo-upT soon." I beard of one 
beerhouse, the owner of which had only drawn Is. 
6d- during a whole week. Hia children were all 
factory operatives, and all out of work They were 
very badly off, and would have been very glad of a 
few Boup tickets ; but, as the man said, " Who 'd 
believe me if aw were to go an' ax for relief?" I 
was told of two young fellows, uuemployed factory 
hands, meeting one day, when one said to the other, 
" Thae fawurs hungry, Jone." " Nay, aw 'a do yet, 
for that," rephed Jone. " Well," continued the 
other ; " keep thi heart eawt of thi clogs, iv thi 
breeches duu eawt^thrive thi carcass a bit, owd lad." 
"Aye," said Jone, "but what mun I do when my 
cloga gi'a way 5 " " Whaw, thae mua go to th' 
Guardians ; they 'n gi tho a pair in a minute." 

" Nay, by ," replied Jone, " aw '11 dee f urst 1" 

In the evening, I ran down to the beautiful suburb 
called Pleasington, in the hope of meeting a friend 
of mine there ; not finding him, I came away by the 
eight o'clock train. The evening was splendid, and 
it was cheering to see the old bounty of nature 
gushing forth again in such unusual profusion and 
beauty, as if in pitiful charity for the troubles of 
mankind. I never saw the country look so rich in 
its spring robea as it does now. 
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lOTJD Preaton, or Priest-town, on the 
banks of the beautifal Kibble, is a place 
of many quaint customs, and of great 
hi&toric fiime. Its cbaracter for pride is swd to 
come from the fact of its having been, in the 
old time, a favourite residence of the local nobles 
and gentry, and of many pennilesa folk with long 
pedigrees. It waa here that llichard Arkwright 
flhaved chins at a halfpenny each, iu the meantime 
workiug out his bold and ingenious schemes, with 
patient faith in their nltimato succe^, It was here, 
too, that the teetotal movement £rat began, with 
Anderson for its rhyme-smitL Preston has had its 
fbll share oC the changeful fortunes of England, and, 
like onr motherland, it has risen strongly out of them 
all. War's mad havoc haa swept over it in many a 
troubled period of our history. Plague, pestilence, 
and famine have afflicted it sorely ■, and it has suf- 
fered from trade riots, " plug drowiiiige," panics, and 
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strikes of moat disastrous kinds. Proud Preston — 
the town of the Stanleys and the Hoghtons, and of 1 
"many a crest that is famous in story" — the town 1 
where ail]y King Jamie disported Limself a little,. J 
with his knights and nobles, during the time of hia 1 
ruinous visit to Hoghton Tower, — Proud Preatonj 
has seen many a black day. But, from the time J 
when Boman sentinels kept watch and ward in their ] 
old camp at Walton, down by the Ribble side, . 
has never seen bo much wealth and so much bitter I 
poverty together as now. The streets do not show 
this poverty; but it is there. Looking from Aven- 
ham "Walks, that glorious landscape smiles in all the 
splendour of a rich spring-tide. In those walks the I 
nursemaids and children, and dainty folk, are wan- I 
dering as usual, airing their curia in the fresh breeze ; 
and only now and then a worklesa operative trails by 
with chastened look. The wail of sorrow is not 
heard in Preston market-place; but destitution may 
be found almost anywhere there just now, cowering (j 
in squahd corners, within a few yards of plenty — aa J 
I have seen it many a tirae this week. The courte ,1 
and alleys behind even some of the main streets J 
swarm with people who have hardly a whole nail i 
left to scratch themselves with. 

Before attempting to tell something of what I saw ] 
whilst wandering amongst the poor operatives of I 
Preston, I will say at once, that I do not intend to ] 
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I meddle with statiatics. They have been carefully 
gathered, and often given elsewhere, and there is no 
I need for me to repeat them. But, apart from these, 
' the theme is endless, and full of painful interest, 1 
hear on ail hands that there is hardly any town in 
Lancashire suffering so much as Preston. The reason 
why the stroke haa fellen so heavily here, lies in the 
nature of the trade. In the first place, Preston is 
almost purely a cotton town. There are two or 
three flax mills, and two or three ironworks, of no 
great extent ; but, upon the whole, there is hardly 
any variety of emplaymeut there to lighten the dis- 
aster which has befallen its one absorbing occnpa- 
tion. There is comparatively Httle weaving in Pres- 
ton; it b a town mostly engaged in spinning. The 
cotton uaed there is nearly all what ia called " Mid- 
dling American," the very kind which is now most 
scarce and dear. The yarns of Preston are known 
by the name of " Blackburn Counts." They range 
from 38'b up to 60'8, and they enter largely into the 
manufacture of goods for the India market. These 
things partly explain why Preston is more deeply 
overshadowed by the peculiar gloom of the times 
than many other places in Lancashire. About half- 
past nine on Tuesday morning last, I set out with 
an old acquaintance to call upon a certain member 
r of the Relief Committee, in George's Ward. He ia 
I the manager of a, cotton mill in that quarter, and he 
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is well known and much, respected among the work- 
ing people. When we entered the mill-yard, all 
quiet there, and the factory was still and silent, 
through the office window we could see 
wanted. He was accompanied by one of the pKK, 
prietors of the mill, taming over the relief hooka at'' 
the ward. I soon found that he had a strong senBft- 
of humour, aa well as a heart welling over with 
tenderness. He pointed to some of the cases in hi 
books. The first wus that of an old man, an oyer 
looker of a cotton ndll. His family was thirteen ii 
numher ; three of the children were under ten year* 
of age; seven of the rest were factory operatives; bu* 
the whole family had been out of work for KevenJ 
months. When infull employment thejointearninga 
of the family amounted to 80s. a week ; but, aftef 
struggling on in the hope of better timea, and ex-. 
hauating the savings of past labour, they had bean' 
brought down to the receipt of charity at last, and 
tor sixteen weeks gone by the whole thirteen had 
been living upon 6a. a week from the relief fund. 
They had no other resource. I went to see them 
at their own house afterwards, and it certainly 
a pattern of cleanliness, with the tittle househt 
gods there still. Seeing that house, a atranga 
would never dream that the family was living on hU 
average income of less than sixpence a head p«' 
week. But I know how hard some decent folk will 
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straggle with the bitterest poverty before tbey will 
give in to it. The old mau came in whilst I was 
there. He Bat down in one corner, quietly tinker- 
ing away at something he had in ]na hands. His 
old corduroy trousers were well patched, and just 
new washed. He had very little to say to us, except 
that " He could like to get summat to do; for he 
wur tired o' walkin' abeawt." Another case was 
that of a poor widow woman, with five yonng 
children. This family had been driven from house 
to house, by increasing necessity, till they had sunk 
at last into a dingy little hovel, up a dark court, in 
one of the poorest parts of the town, where they 
huddled together about a fireless grate to keep one 
another wann. They had nothiog left of the wreck 
of their hume hut two rickety chairs, aad a little 
deal table reared against the wall, because one of 
the legs was gone, In this miserable hole — which 
I saw afterwards — her husband died of sheer starva- 
tion, as waa declared by the jury on the inquest. 
The dark, damp hovel where they had crept to was 
scarcely four yards square; and the poor woman 
pointed to one comer of the floor, saying, " He dee'd 
i' that nook." He died there, with nothing to lie 
npon but the ground, and nothing to cover him, in 
that fireless hovei Hb wife and children crept 
about him, there, to watch him die ; and to keep 
J as warm aa they could. When the relief com- 
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mittee first foacd this family out, the entire clothing 
of the family of seven persons weighed eight pounda, 
and aold for fivepence, as rags. I saw tjie famOy 
afterwards, at their poor place; and will say more 
about them hereafter. He told me of many other 
of a similar kind. But, after agreeing to a time vhea 
we should visit them personally, we set out together 
to see the " Stone Yard," where there arc maoy 
factory hands at work under the Board of Guardians, 
The " Stone Yard" is close by the Preston and 
Lancaster Canal, Here there are from one hundred 
and seventy to one hundred and eighty, principally 
young men, employed in breaking, weighing, and 
wheeling stone, for road mending. The stones are 
of a hard kind of blue boulder, gathered from the 
land between Kendal and Lancaster. The " Labour 
Master" told me that there were thousands of tons 
of these boulders upon the land between Kendal and 
Lancaster. A great deal of them are brought from 
a place called " Tewhitt Field," about seven mile on 
" t'other side o' Lancaster." At the " Stone Yard" 
it is all piece-work, and the men can come and go 
when they like. As one of the Guardians told me, 
" They can oather sit an' break 'em, or kneel an*" 
break 'em, or lie deawn to it, iv they'n a mind." 
The men can choose whether they will fill three toiu 
of the broken stone, and wheel it to the central heap, 
for a shilling, or break one ton for a shilling. The 
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persons employed here are mostly "lada an' leet- 
timber't chaps." The stronger men are sent to work 
upon Freaton Moor. There are great varieties of 
health and Btreagth amongst them. " Beside," as 
the Labour Master said, " yo'd hardly believe what 
fference there it i'th wark o" two men wortchin' 
at the same heap, aometimes. There 's a great deal 
i'th breaker, neaw; some on 'em's more artful iior 
others. They finden out that they can break 'em as 
fast again at after the/n getten to th' wick i'th in- 
side. I have known an' odd un or two, here, that 
conld break fonr ton a day, — an' many that couldn't 
break one, — but then, yo' know, th' men can only 
do accordin' to their ability. There ia these differ- 
ences, and there always will be." As we stood 
talking ^together, one of my friends said that be 
wiahed " Badical Jack" had been there. The latter 
gentleman is one of the guardians of the poor, and 
superintendent of the " Stone Yard." The men are 
naturally jealous of misrepresentation; and, the 
other day, as "Radical Jack" was describing the 
working of the yard to a gentlcraan who had come 
to look at the scene, some of the men overheard his 
words, and, misconceiving their meaning, gathered 
around the superintendent, clamorously protesting 
against what he had been saying. " He 's lying! " 
said one. "Look at these bonds!" cried another; 
" Wi'n they ever be fit to go to th' factory wi' again)" 
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Others turned up the soles of their battered ahoon,! 
to show their cut and stockinglesa feet They m 
paciSed at last; but, after the superintendent 1 
gone away, some of the men said much and mora), J 
and " if ever he towd ony moor lies abeawt 'eiB,I 
ttey'd fling bim into tb' cut." The " Labour J 
Master" told me there was a large wood shed f(»fl 
the men to shelter in when rain came on. Ai 
were conversing, one of my friends exclaimed, " 
herenow!" " Who's here 1" "RadicalJack." Tbsf 
superintendent was coming down tlie road, 
told me some interesting things, which I will retunti 
to on another occasion. But our time was t 
had other places to see. As we came away, three I 
old Irishwomen leaned against the wall at the comer 1 
of the yard, watching the men at work inside. Oos m 
of tbem was saying, " Thim guardians is the awful- J 
lest set o' min in the world! A man had better bft J 
transpoorted than come under 'em. An' thin, they 11 j 
try you, an' try yon, as if you was goia' to be 
hanged." The poor old soul had evidently only a 
narrow view of the necessities and ditficulties which 
beset the labours of the Board of Guardians at m% 
time like this. On our way back to town on 
friends told me that he had met a sexton the dftj; I 
before, and had asked him how trade was with hinu f 
The sexton replied that it was " Varra had— 
doiu', hardly." "Well, how's that!" asked the \ 
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other. "Well, thae sees," answered the sexton, 
" Poverty seldom dees. There's far more kilt wi* 
o'er-heytin' an' o'er-drinkin* nor there is wi' bein' 
pinched." 



CHAPTER IV. 



lEAVING the " Stone Yard," to fulfil an en- 
gagement in another part of the town, we 
agreed to call upon three or font poor folk, 
who lived by the way ; and I don't know that I could 
do better than Bay something about what I saw of 
them. As we walked along, one of my companions 
told me of an incident which happened to one of the 
■risitora in another ward, a few days before. In the 
course of his round, this visitor called upon a certain 
destitute family which was under his care, and he 
found the husband sitting alone in the house, pale 
and silent His wife had been " brought to bed " two 
or three days before ; and the visitor inquired how 
she was getting on. " Hoo 'a very ill," said the hus- 
band. " And the child," continued the visitor, " how 
is it?" "It's deeod," replied the man; "itdee'd 
yesterday." He then rose, and walked slowly into 
the next room, returning with a basket in his hands, 
in which the dead child was decently laid out. 
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"■Hiat'a o' that's laft on it neaw," said the poor 
fellow. Then, putting the basket niwii the floor, 
he sat down in front of it, with hia head betveen 
hia hands, looking silently at the corpse. Such 
tbiogs aa these were the theme oF our conversation 
as we went along, and I found afterwards that every 
Tiator whom it was my privilege to meet, had some 
special story of distress to relate, which came within 
his own appointed range of action. In my firat fly- 
ing visit to that great melancholy field, I could only 
gleati such things as lay nearest to my hand, just 
then; but wherever I went, I heard and saw things 
which touchingly testify what noble stuff the work- 
L ing population of Lancashire, as a whole, is made of. 
I One of the first cases we called upon, aft«r leaving 
I the " Stone Yard," was that of a family of ten — 
ight children. Four of the 
■ ten years of age ; five were 
ind, when the working part of 
fttiie family was in full emploj^ment, their joint enm- 
lings amounted to 61a. per week. But, in this case, 
P"the mother's habitual ill-health had been a great 
1 the household for se%'eral years. This 
P family belonged to a class of operatives — a mucli 
larger class than people unacquainted with the 
&ctory districts are likely to suppose — a class of 
operatives which will struggle, in a dumb, enduring 
I way, to the death, sometimes, before they will sacrl- 
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fice that "immediate jewel of tiieir houIs" — their 
old independence, and tcUI keep up a decent appear- 
ance to the very last. These suffer more than the 
reat ; for, in addition to the paina of hitter starva- 
tion, they feel a loss wkich is more afflicting to them 
even thau the loss of food and furniture ; and their 
sufferings are less heard of than the reat, because 
they do not tike U> complain. This family of ten 
persons had been living, during the last nine weeks, 
upon relief amounting to 5s. a week. When we 
called, the mother and one or two of her daughters 
were busy in the next room, waahiiig thoir poor 
bits of well-kept clotliing. The daughters kept out 
of sight, as if ashamed. It was a good kind of 
cottage, in a clean street, called "Maudlnnd Bank," 
and the whole place had a tidy, sweet look, though 
it was washing-day. The mother told me that she 
had been severely afflicted with seven successive 
attacks of inflammation, and yet, in spite of her 
long- continued ill-health, and in spite of the iron 
teeth of poverty which had been gnawing at them so 
long, for the first time, I have rarely seen a more 
frank and cheerful countenance than that thin 
matron's, as :ihe stood there, wringing her clothes, 
and telling her little story. The house they lived 
in belonged to their late employer, whose mill 
stopped some time ago. We asked her how they 
managed to pay the rent, and she said, " Why, we 
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rdnimot pay it; we cannot pay it, an' he doesn't 
puBh US for it. Aw guess lie knows Le 'II get it aome- 
time. But we owe'd a deal o' brass beside that. 
Just look at tlus shop book. Aw 'm noan f reetend 
OT onybody seein' my acceawnts. An' then, there's 
a gKAt lot o' doctor's bills i' that pot, theer. Thoose 
are o' for me. There '11 ha' to be some wark done 

»aiore things can be fotcbed up again. . . . Eb ; 
aw '11 tell yo what, William, (this was addressed to 
ihs visitor,) it went ill agRin th' grain wi' my hus- 
band to goo afore th' Board. As' when he did 
goo, he wouldn't say bo mich. To known, fulk 
doesn't like braatin' off abeawt theirsel' o' at once, at 
a shop like that, , . . Aw think aometimea it's very 
weel that four ov eawra are i' heaven,— we 'n sich 
hard tewin' (toiling), to poo through wi' tother, juet 
neaw. But, aw guess it '11 not last for ever." As 
we came away, talking of the reluctance shown by 
the better sort of working people to ask for relief, or 
even sometimes to accept it when offered to them, 
until thoroughly starved to it, I was told of a visitor 
calling upon a poor woman in another ward ; no 
apphcation had been made for relief, but some fcind 

, neighbour had told the committee that the woman 
and her husband were " Ul off." The viaitor, finding 

' ^lat they were perishing for want, offered the woman 
Bome relief tickets for food ; but the poor soul began 
to cry, and said; " Eh, aw dar not touch 'em ; my 
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Iiusban' would sauce mo so ! Aw dar not talcf 'em; 
aw should never yer th.' last on 't ! " When we got I 
to the lower end of Hope Street, my guide stopped I 
suddenly, and said, " Oh, this ia close to where that I 
woman lives whose husband died of starvation.'' I 
Leading a few yards up the by-atreet, he turned into I 
a low, narrow ciitiy, very dark and damp. Two J 
turns more brought ua to a dirty, pent-up comer, 
where a low door stood open. We entered there, j 
It was a cold, gloomy-looking little hovel. 1 
allusion to the place last week I said it was "scarcely I 
four yards square," It is not more than three yarda ] 
Bquare. There was no fire in the little rusty grata. 
The day was sunny, but no sunshine could ever I 
reach that nook, nor any fresh broe7,ca disturb the I 
pestilent vapours that harboured there, festering in 
the sluggish gloom. In one comer of the place 
little worn ajid broken stair led up to a room of t 
name size above, where, I was told, there was n( 
some straw for the family to sleep upon. But the ■ 
only furniture in the house, of any kind, was two 1 
rickety chairs and a little broken deal table, reared J 
against the stairs, because one leg was gone. Al 
quiet^looking, thin woman, seemingly about fiflyJ 
years of age, sat there, when we went in. She toldij 
us that she had buried five of her children, and thai 1 
she had six yet alive, all living with her in that I 
poor place. They had no work, no income whatr | 
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ever, save what came from the Relief Committee. 
Five of the children wove playing in and out, bare- 
footed, and, like the mother, miserably clad ; but 
they seemed quite unconacious that anything ailed 
them. I never saw finer children anywhere. The 
eldest girl, about fourteen, came in whilst we were 
there, and she leaned heraelf bashfully agiiiuat the 
wall for a minute or two, and then slunk slyly oat 
agmn, as if ashamed of . our presence. The poor 
widow pointed to the cold comer where her husband 
died lately. She said that "his name was Tim 
Fedder. His fadder name was Timothy, an' hia 
mndder name was Mary. He waa a driver (a driver 
of boat-horses ou the canal); but he had bin oot o' 
wark a lang time afore he dee'd." I fouud in this 
case, as in some others, that the poor body had not 
much to Bay about her distress ; but she did not 
need to say much. My guide told me that when he 
first called upon the family, in the depth of last 
winter, he found the children all clinging round 
about their mother in the cold hovel, trying in that 
way to keep one another warm. The time for my 
next appointment waa now hard on, and we hurried 
towards the shop in Fishergate, kept by the gentle- 
man I had promised to meet. He is an active mem- 
ber of the Relief Committee, and a visitor in Geoige'a 
ward. We found him in. He had just returned 
from the " Cheese Fair," at Lancaster. My purpose 
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was to find out what time on the morrow ve coolA,! 
go together to see some of the cases he was beat! 
acquainted with. But, aa the evemDg was not tar% 
spent, he proposed that we should go at once 
a few of those which were nearest, We set out J 
together to Walter's Court, in Friargate, The flrstj 
place we eutered wag at the top of the little r 
court. There we found a good-tempered Irishf I 
woman aitting without fire, in her feverish hovel. I 
"Well, misais," said the visitor, "how is your hiis- I 
band getting on!" "Ah, well, now, Mr. T— 
replied she, " you know, he 'a only a dehcate little | 
man, an' a tailor ; an' he wint to work on the moor, 
an' he couldn't stand it. Sure, it was draggin' the 
bare life out of him. So, he says to rae, one morn- 
ing, ' Catharine,' says he, ' I '11 lave off this a little 
while, till I see will I be able to get a job o' work a 






aaybe God will t 



thin' to put a dud o' clothes on us all, ai 
to pull through till the black time is over u 
told hira to try his luck, any way ; for he was k 



for there 'a not lui idle bone in that k 



to do it — -so all he got by the change ^ 
work on the moor. There is himself, a 
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old. We are all naked ; an' the house is bare j »n' 
our hoaltli is gone wi' the want o' mate. Sure it 
wasn't in the likea o' this we wor livin' when times 
was good." Three of the youngeat children were 
playing about on the floor, "That's a very fine 
lad," said I, pointing to one of them. The little 
fellow bluslicd, and smiled, and then became very 
still and attentive. "Ah, thin," said his mother, 
" that villain 's the boy for tuckin' up soup 1 The 
Lord be about him, an' save him alive to me, — the 
cnjter I . . . An' there 'a little curly there, — the 
rogue ! Sure he 'II take as much soup as 
them. Maybe he wouldn't' laugh to sen a big bowl 
fominst him this day." " It 'a very well they have 
such good epiritd," said the visitor. "So it ii," 
replies the woman, "so it ia, fur Qod knows it's 
little else they have t<i keep them warm thim bad 
times." 




CHAPTER V. 



I^SJ^HE nest house ive called at in Walker's 1 
B^^H Court waa much like tke first in ap- j 
l ^^gg^ jiearaace — very Uttlo left but the wall^ I 
and that little, such as none but the aeediest ] 
would pick up, if it was thrown out to the I 
streets. The only person in the place was a paley 1 
crippled woman ; her sick head, lapped in a poor | 
white clout, swayed languidly to and fro. Besides ' 
being a cripple, she had been il! six years, and n 
her husband, also, was taken ill. He had just crept 
off to fetch medicine for the two. We did not stop 
here long. The hand of the Ancient Master was 
■visible in that pallid face ; those sunken eyes, so 
fnll of deathly languor, seemed to be wandering 
about in dim, flickering gazes, upon the confines of 
an unknown world. I think that woman will soon 
be " where the weary are at rest," As we came i 
she said, slowly, and in broken, painful utterancec^ I 
that " she hoped the Lord would open the heavenv I 
for those who had helped them." A little lower | 
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dovQ the court, we peeped in at two other doorways. 
The people were well known to my compaaion, who 
has the charge of visiting thia part of the ward. 
Leaning against the door-cheek of one of these dim, 
unwholesome hovelg, he said, " Well, miaais ; how 
are yon getting on 1" There was a tall, thin woman 
inside. She seemed to be far gone in some exhaust- 
ing illness. With slow difficulty she rose to her 
feet, and, aetting her hands to her sides, gasped out, 
"My coals arc done." He made a note, and said, 
" 111 send you some more." Her other wants were 
regularly seen to on a certain day every week. Oars 
was an accidental visit. We now turned up to an- 
other nook of the court, where my companion told 
me there waa a very bad case. He found the door 
fast. We looked through the window into that 
miserable nuin-nest. It was cold, gloomy, and bare. 
Ab Corrigan says, in the "Colleen Bnwn," "There 
was nobody in- — but the fire— and that was gone 
out." As we came away, a stalwart Irishman met 
DB at a turn of the court, and said to my companioD, 
"Sure, ye didn't visit this house." "Not to-day;" 
replied the visitor, " I '11 come and see you at the 
usual time." The people in this house were not bo 
badly off as some others. We came down the steps 
of the court into the fresher air of Friargate again. 
Our next walk was to Heatley Street. As wa 
passed by a cluster of starved loungers, we over- 
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heard oae of them saying to anotiLer, "Sittio, yon^ I 
th' Boup-maister, gooin' arseein' aomebry." Onr I 
time was getting short, so we only called at ana I 
hoQse in Heatley Street, where there was a family I 
of eleven — a decent family, a well-kept and orderly 
household, though now atript almost to the bare 
ground of all worldly poasession, sold, bitterly, 
piecemeal, to help to keep the bare life together, 
aweetly as possible, till better days. The eldest si 
ia twenty-aeven yeara of age. The whole family has I 
been out of work for the last seventeen weeks, and I 
before that, they had been working only short tima 1 
for seven months. For thirteen weeks they h&d ] 
lived ujion lesa than one shilling a head per wee^ I 
and I 3m nut sure that they did not pay the renk I 
out of that; and now the income of the wholftl 
eleven is under Ifis., with rent to pay. 
house they hold weekly prayer-raeetinga. ThiaJ 
picking — one shilling a week, or less — for all e 
penses, for one person. It ia easier to write about 
it than to feel what it means, unless one has tried 
it for three or four montha. Just round the comer 
from Heatley Street, we stopped at the open door a 
a very little cottage. A good-looking young I 
woman sat there, upon a three-legged stool, sncklin( 
her child. She was clean; and had an intelligeofc'l 
look. "Let's see, missis," said the visitor, "wb 
do you pay for this nookf" "We pay eightee 
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pence a week — and they vrill have it — my word." 



have eighteen pence a. head in the week, an' the rent 



to pay out o' that, i 



i they'] 



coarse, the visitor knew that this was true ; but he 
wanted me to hear the people speak for themselves. 
"Ijet's ate, Misitis Bums, your husband's name is 
Patrick, isn't iti" " Yee, sir; Patrick Bums." 
"What! Patrick Bums, the famous foot-racer 1" 
The little woman smiled bashfully, and replied, 
"Yea, sir; I suppose it ia," With respect to what 
the woman Siiid about having to pay her rent or torn 
out, I may remark, in passing, that I have not hither' 
to met with an instance in which any millowner, or 
weahhy man, having cottage property, has pressed 
the unemployed poor for rent. But it is well to 
remember that there is a great amount of cottage 
property in Preston, as in other manufacturing towns, 
which belongs to the more provident class of work- 
ing men. These working men, now hard pressed by 
the general distress, have been compelled to fall 
back upon their little rentals, clinging to them as 
their last independent means of existence. They 
are compelled to this, for, if they cannot get work, 
they cannot get anything else, having property. 
These are becoming fewer, however, from day to 
day. The poorest are hanging a good deal upon 
those a little less poor than themselves ; and every 
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link in t\e lengthening chain of needineas is helping; 
to pull down the one immediately above it. Thar*' 
isj also, a considerable amount of cottage property 
Preston, belonging to building societies, which have 
enough to do to hold their own just now. And 
then there is always some cottage property in the 
hands of agents. Leaying Heatley Street, we went 
to a place called " Seed's Yard." Here we called 
upon a clean old stately widow, with a calm, sad 
face. She had been long known, and highly re- 
spected, in a good street, not far off, where she had 
lived for twenty-four years, in fair circuniBtances, 
until lately. She had always owned a good house- 
ful of furniture; but, after making bitter meala upon 
the gradual wreck of it, she had been compelled to 
break up that house, and retire with her five children 
to lodge with a lone widow in this little cot, not 
over three yards square, in " Seed's Yard," one of 
those dark comers into which decent poverty is so 
often found now, creeping unwillingly away from 
the public eye, in the hope of weathering the storm 
of adversity, in penurious independence. The old 
woman never would accept relief from the pariBfacI 
although the whole femily had been out of work fofl 
many months. One of the daughters, a clean, in- 
tdligent-looking young woman, about eighteen, sat 
at the table, eating a little bread and treacle to a 
cup of hght-coloured tea, when we went in; but she 
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blushed, and left off until we had gone — ^which was 
not long after. It felt almost like sacrilege to peer 
thus into the privacies of such people ; but I hope 
they did not feel as if it had been done offensively. 
We called next at the cottage of a hand-loom weaver 
— ^a poor trade now in the best of times — a very 
poor trade — since the days when tattered old " Jem 
Ceawp '* sung his pathetic song of " Jone o* Qreen- 
f eelt "— 

" Aw'm a poor cotton weighver, as ony one knows ; 

We'n no meight i'th heawse, an' we'n worn eawt er clothes ; 
g We'n live't npo nettles, while nettles were good; 
An' Wayterloo porritch is th' most of er food; 
This clemmin' and starvin', 
Wi' never a farthin* — 
IVs enough to drive ony mon mad.*' 

I- •• 

This family was four in number-^Httitt^ wife, and 
two children. They had always lived near to the 
ground, for the husband's earnings at the loom were 
seldom more than 7s. for a full week. The wife 
told us that they were not receiving any relief, for 
she said that when her husband " had bin eawt o' 
wark a good while he tum't his bond to shaving ;" 
and in this way the ingenious struggling fdlow had 
scraped a thin living for them during many months. 
" But," said she, " it brings varra little in, we hev 
to trust so much. He shaves four on 'em for a haw- 
penny, an' there's a deal on 'em connot pay that. 
Yo know, they're badly off — (the woman seemed to 
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think her circumatances rather above the common 
kind); an' then," coatiniieil she, "when they'n mn 
up a shot fur three-hawpence or twopence or so^fl 
they cannot pay it o' no ahap, an' so they atoppea J 
away fro th' shop. They cannot for ahame come, 
that 'b heaw it b ; 8o wo lose'n their custom till sich 
times as summat turns ap at they can raise a trifie 
to pay up wi'. . . . He has nobbut one razzor, but 
it'll he like to do." Hearken this, oh, ye spruce 
Figaros of the city, who trim the clean, crisp whiskers 
of the well-to-do! Hearken this, ye dainty pemi- 
quiera, " who look ao brisk, and smell bo sweet," and 
have such an exquisite knack of chirruping, and 
lisping, and sUding over the smooth edge of the 
under lip, — and, sometimes, agreeably too, — " an 
infinite deal of nothing," — ye who clip and anoint 
the hair of Old Engknd'a curled darlings! Eight 
china a penny; and throe months' credit ! A bodle 
a piece for mowing china overgrown with hair like 
pin-wire, and thick with dust; bow would you lite 
thati How would you get through it all, with a 
family of four, and only one razor? The next 
place we called at waa what my friend describedtfl 
in viorils that sounded to me, somehow, like i 
laneholy irony, — aa " a poor proviaion shop." 
waa, indeed, a poor shop for provender. In th» 1 
window, it is true, there were four or five emp^ J 
glosses, where children's spice had once been. Then J 
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was a little deal shelf here and there ; but there were 
neither sand, salt, whitening, nor pipes. There was 
not the ghost of a farthing candle, nor a herring, 
nor a marble, nor a match, nor of any other thing, 
sour or sweet, eatable or saleable for other uses, 
except one small mug full of buttermilk up in a 
comer — the last relic of a departed trade, like the 
" one rose of the wilderness, left on its stalk to mark 
where a garden has been.** But I will say mare 
about this in the next chapter. 




RETURNING to the Httle shop mentioned 
in my last — the " little provision shop," 
where there was nothing left to eat — 
nothing, indeed, of any kind, except one mug of 
buttermili, and a miserable remnaat of little empty 
things, which nobody would bay; four or five 
glass bottles in the window, two or three poor deal 
shelves, and a doleful little connter, rudely put to- 
gether, and looking aa if it felt, now, that there was 
nothing in the world left for it but to become chips 
at no diatant date. Everything iu the place had a 
sad, subdued loot, and seemed conscious of having 
come down in the world, without hope of ever rising 
again ; even the atript walls appeared to look at one 
another with a stony gaze of settled despair. But i 
there was a clean, matronly woman in the plac^ I 
gliding about from side to side with a cloth in 
hands, and wiping first one, then another, of theB* I 
poor Uttle relics of better days in a caressing way. T 
The shop had been her special care when times were I 
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good, and she clung affectionately to its ruins still. 
Besides, going about cleaning and arranging the little 
empty things in this way looked almost like doing 
business. But, nevertheless, the woman had a 
cheerful, good-tumoured eouutenance. The sunshine 
of hope was still wann in her heart ; though there was 
B touch of pathos in the way she gave the little rough 
counter another kindly wipe now and then, as if she 
wished to keep its spirits np ; and in the way she 
looked, now at the buttermilk mng, then at the open 
door, and then at the four glass bottles in the win- 
dow, which had been gazed at so oft and so eagerly 
by little children outside, in the days when spice waa 
in them. . . . The husband came in from the little 
back room. He was a hardy, frank-looking man, 
and, like his wife, a trifle past middle age, I thought ; 
but he had nothing to say, as he stood there with his 
wife, by the counter side. She answered our ques- 
tions freely and simply, and in an uncomplaining 
way, not making any attempt to awaken sympathy 
by enlarging upon the fiicta of their condition. 
Theirs was a family of seven — man, wife, and five 
children. The man waa a spinner ; and his thrifty 
wife had managed the little shop, whilst he worked 
at the mill. There are many striving people among 
the factory operatives, who help u^ the family earn- 
ings by keeping a little shop in thb way. Bat this 
family waa another of those instances in which work- 
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ing people have been pulled down by miBfortane 
before the present crisis came on. Just previous to 
the mills beginning to work short time, four of their 
five children had been lying ill, all at once, for five 
montliB ; and, before that trouble befell them, one of 
tlie lads had two of his fingers taken off, whilst 
working at the factory, and so was disabled a good 
while. It takes little additional weight to sink those 
whose chins are only just above water ; and these 
untoward circumstances oiled the way of this strug- 
gling family to the ground, before the mills stopped. 
A few mouths' want of work, with their little stock 
of shop stuff oozing away — partly on credit to their 
poor neighbours, and partly to live upon themselves 
— and they become destitute of all, except a few 
beggarly remnants of empty shop furniture. Look- 
ing round the place, I said, "Well, missis, how 'a 
trade !" " Oh, brisk," said she ; and then the man 
and his wife smiled at one another, " Well," said I, 
" yo 'n sowd up, I see, heawever." " Ay," answered 
she, "we 'n sowd up, for sure — a good while sin';" 
and then she smiled again, as if she thought she had 
said a. clever thing. They had been receiving relief 
from the parish several weeks ; but she told me that 
some ill-natured neighbour had " set it eawt," that 
they had sold off their stock out of the shop, and put 
the money into the bank. Through this report, the 
Board of Ouardiana had " knocked off" their relief 
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fortnight, until the fiilsity of the report was 
made clear. After that, the Board gave orders for 
the man and bis wife and three of the chiidren to 
be admitted to the workhouse, leaving the other two 
lads, who were working at the "Stone Yard," to 
" fend for theiraels," and find new nests wherever 
they could. This, however, was overruled after- 
wards J and the family ia still holding together in 
the empty shop, — receiving from all sources, work 
and relief, aboat ISs. a week for the seven, — not 
bad, compared with the in»Mme of very many others. 
It is Bad to think how many poor families get sun- 
dered and scattered about the world in a time like 
this, never to meet again. And the false report 
respecting this family in the little siiop, reminds me 
that the poor are not always kind to the poor. I 
learnt, from a gentleman who ia Secretary to the 
Belief Comraittee of one of the wards, that it is not 
nncommon for the committeea to receive anonymoua 
letters, aayiug that so and so is unworthy of relief 
on some gronnd or other. These complaints were 
generally found to be either wholly false, or founded 
upon some mistake. I have three such letters now 
before me. The first, written on a torn scrap of 
rnlod paper, runs thus: — "May 19th, 1863. — If you 

please be so kind as to look after Back Newton 

Street Formerly a E^sident of as i think he is 

not Deserving Eelie£ — A Ratepayer," In each case 
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I give the speUing, and everything else, exactly as 
in the originala before me, except the Barnes. The 
neit of these epistles aaya : — " Praiton, Hay 29t3i. — 

Sir, I beg to inform you that , of Park Road, 

in receipt from the Relief Fund, is a very unworthy 
person, having worked two days since the 16 and 
drunk the remainder and his wife also ; for the most 
part, he has plenty of work for himself his wife and 
a journeyman but that ia their regular course of life. 

And the S s have all their family working full 

time. Yours respectfully." These last two are 
anonymous. The next is written in a very good 
hand, upon a square piece of very blue writing paper. 
It has a name attached, but no address : — " Preston, 
June 2nd, 16G2.— Mr. Dunn,— Dear Sir,— Would 

you please to inquire into the case of , of . 

the are a family of 3 the man work four or more 
days per week on the moor the woman works 6 days 
per week at Messrs Simpsons North Eoad the third 
is ft daughter 13 or 14 should be a weaver but to 
lasey she has good places such us Mr. Hollins and 
Horrocka and Millers as been sent a way for being 
to lasey. the man and woman very fond of drink. 
I as a Nabour and a subscriber do not tbink this a 

proper case for your charity. Yours truly, ." 

The committee could not find out the writer of this, 
although a name is given. Such things as these 
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The next house we called at was inhabited by an 
old widow and her only daughter. The daughter 
had been grievously afflicted with discaise of the 
heart, and quite incapable of helping herself daring 
the last eleven years. The poor worn girl sat upon 
an old tattered kind of sofa, near the fire, panting for 
breath in the close atmosphere. She sat there in 
feverish helpleasness, sallow and shrunken, and un- 
able to bear up her head. It was a jjainfiil thing to 
look at her. She had great difficulty in uttering 
a few words. I can hardly guess what her age may 
be now; I should think about twenty-five. Mr 
Toulmin, one of the visitors who nceompanied me to 
the place, reminded the young woman of hia having 
called upon them there more thaii four years ago, to 
leave some bedding which had been beatowed upon 
an old woman by a certain charity in the town. He 
saw no more of them after that, until the present 
hard times began, when he was deputed by the Relief 
Committee to call at that distressed comer amongst 
others in his own neighbourhood; and when be first 
opened the door, after a lapse of four years, he was 
surprised to find the same young woman, sitting in 
the same place, gasping painfully for breath, as ha 
had last seen her. The old widow had just been 
able to earn what kept soul and body together in her 
sick girl and herself, during the last eleven years, by 
washing and such like work. But even tHs resource 
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had fallen away a good deal during these bad times; I 
there are Bo many poor creatures like herself, driven. J 
to extremity, and glad to grasp at any httle bit ( 
employment which can be bad. In addition ti 
the old woman could get by a day's washing noir ' 
and then, she received Is. 6d. a week from the 
pariah. Think of the poor old bouI trailing about 
the world, trying to " scratch a living" for herself 
and her daughter by washing; and having to hurry 
home from her labour to attend to that sick girl 
through eleven long years. Such a life is a good 
deal like a alow funeral. It is struggling for a 
few breaths more, with the worms crawling over 
you. And yet I am told that the old woman was 
■ Eot accustomed to "make a poor mouth," as the I 
Baying goea. How true it is that " a great many t 
people in this world have only one form of rhetori4il 
for their profuundeat espericncea, namely — to waatftl 
away and die." 

Our next visit was to an Irish family. The 
an old woman in, and a flaxen-hcadcd lad about tea I 
years of age. She was sitting upon a low chair, — .J 
the only seat in the place, — and the tattered lad v 
kneeling on the ground before her, whilst she comh 
hia hair out "Well, missis, how are you getting on 
amongst it)" "Oh, weU, then, just midiihn', Mr 
T. Ye see, I am busy combin' thia boy's hair a bit, 
for 'tis gettin' like a wisp o' hay." There was 
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vestige of furniture in the cottage, except the ch^ 
the old woman sat od. Bbe said, " I did eell the 
childer'a bedateful for 29. 6d. ; an' after that I sold 
the bed from under them for Is. Gd., juat to keep 
them from starvin' to death. The childer had been 
two days without mate then, an' faith I couldn't 
beat it any longer. After that I did sell the big 
pan, an' then the new rockin' chair, an' so on, one 
thing after another, till all wiut entirely, barrin' this 
I am sittin' on,^an' they wint for next to notliin' 
too. Sure, I paid 9s. 6d. for the bed itself, which waa 
sold for Is. 6d. We all sleep on straw now." This 
family waa seven in number. The mill at which 
they nsed to work had been stopped about ten 
months. One of the family had found employment 
at another mill, three months out of the ten, and 
the old man himaelf h;id got a few days' work in 
that time. The lest of tho family had been wholly 
unemployed during the ten months. Except the 
little money this work brought in, and a trifle raised 
now and then by the sale of a bit of furniture when 
hunger and cold pressed them hard, the whole family 
had been living upon ds. a week fur the last ten 
months. The rent was running on. The eldest 
daughter was twenty-eight years of age. As we 
came away Mr Toulmin said to me, " Well, I have 
called at that house regularly for the last sixteen 
weeks, and this ia the £rat time I ever saw a £re 
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in the place. But the old man has got two days' 
work this week — that may account for the fire. 
It was now close upon half-paat aeyea i 
evening, at which time I had promised to call upon 
the Secretary of the Trinity Ward Relief Committee, 
whose admirable letter in the London Times, attractei 
so much attention about a month ago. I met several 
members of the committee at his lodgings, and we 
Lad an hour's interesting conversation, I learnt 
that, in cases of sickness arising from mere weakness, 
from poorness of diet, or from unsuitahleness of tha 
food commonly provided by the committee, orders 
were now issued for such kind of " kitchen physic" 
as waa recommended by the doctors. The com- 
mittee had many cases of this kind. One instance 
■was mentioned, in which, by tha doctor's advic^ 
four ounces of mutton chop daily had been ordered 
to he given to a certain sick man, until further aoticSk 
The thing went on and was forgotten, until one day, 
wheu the distributor of food said to the committee- 
man who had issued the order, " I suppose I must 
continue that daily mutton chop to ao-and-so 1" " Eh, 
no; he's been quite well two monthsl" The chop 
had been going on for ninety-five days. We had 
some talk with that cla^ of operatives who are both 
clean, provident, and " heawse-preawd," as Lanca^ 
shiie folk call it. The Secretary told me that ha 
was averse to such people living upon the sale of 
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their furniture; and the committee had generally 
relieved the distress of such people, just as if they 
had no fumltare at all He mentioned thacase of 
a family of factory operatives, who were all fervent 
lovers of music, — as bo many of the working people 
of Lancashire are. Whilst in full work, they had 
scraped up money to buy a piano; and, long after 
the ploughshare of ruin had begun to drive over the 
little household, they clung to the darling instru- 
ment, which was such a source of pure pleasure to 
them, and they were advised to keep it by the com- 
mittee which reUeved them. "Yes," said another 
member of the committee, " but I called there lately, 
and the piano's gone at last." Many interesting 
things came out in the course of our conversation. 
One mentioned a house he had called at, where tbera 
was neither chair, table, nor bed; nnd one of the 
little lads had to hold up a piece of board for him 
to write upon. Another spoke of the difficulties 
which " ione women" have to encounter in these hard 
times. " I knocked ao-and-so off my list," said one 
of the committee, " till I had inquired into an ill 
report I heard of her. But she came crying to me; 
and I found out that the woman had been grossly 
behed." Another (Mr Nowell) told of a house on 
his list, where they had no less than one hundred 
and fifty pawn tickets. He told, also, of a moulder's 
fa m ily, who had been all out of work and starving 
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80 long, that their poor neighbours came at last and 
recommended the committee to relieve them, as they 
would not apply for relief themselves. They accepted 
relief just one week, and then the man came and 
said that he had a prospect of work; and he shouldn't 
need relief tickets any longer. It was here that I 
heard so much about anonymous letters, of which I 
have given you three samples. Having said that I 
should like to see the soup kitchen, one of the com- 
mittee ofifered to go with me thither at six o'clock 
the next morning; and so I came away from the 
meeting in the cool twilight 

Old Preston looked fine to me in the clear ak of 
that declining day. I stood a while at the end of 
the " Bull" gateway. There was a comical-looking 
little knock-kneed fellow in the middle of the street 
— a wandering minstrelji, well known in Preston by 
the name of " Whistling Jack." There he stood, 
warblinig and waving his hand, and looking from 
side to side, — in vain. At last I got him to whistle 
the " Flowers of Edinburgh." He did it, vigorously; 
and earned his penny well. But even " Whistling 
Jack" complained of the times. He said Preston 
folk had " no taste for music." But he assured me 
the time would come when there would be a monu- 
ment to him in that town. 




CHAPTER VIL 

BOUT half-past six I found my friend wait- 
ing at the end of the " Bull" gateway. It 
was a lovely morning. The air was cool and 
clear, and the sky was bright. It was easy to see which 
was the way to the soup kitchen, by the stragglers going 
and coming. We passed the famous "Orchard," now 
a kind of fair-ground, which has been the scene of 
so many popular excitements in troubled times. All 
was quiet in the " Orchard" that morning, except 
that, here, a starved-looking woman, with a bit of 
old shawl tucked round her head, and a pitcher in 
her hand, and there, a bare-footed lass, carrying a 
tin can, hurried across the sunny space towards the 
soup kitchen. We passed a new inn, called " The 
Port Admiral.*' On the top of the building there 
were three life-sized statues — ^Wellington and Nelson, 
with the Greek slave between them — a curious com- 
panionship. These statues reminded me of a certain 
Englishman riding through Dublin, for the first 
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time, upon an Irish car. "What are the three 
figures yonder}" said he to the car-boj, pointing to 
the top of some pubHc building. " Thim three ia 
the twelve apostlea, your honour," answered the 
driver. "Nay, nay," said the traveller, "that'll 
not do. How do you make twelve out of three)" 
" Bedad," replied the driver, " your honour couldn't 
expect the whole twelve to be out at once such & 
murtierin' wet day as this." But we had other 
things than these to think of that day. As we drew 
neiir the baths and waahhouses, where the soup 
kitchen is, the stream of people increased. About 
the gate tKere was a cluster of melancholy loungers, 
looking cold and hungry. Thoy were neither going 
in nor going away. I was told afterwards that 
many of these were people who had neither money 
nor tickets for food. — some of them wanderers from 
town to town ; anybody may meet them Umping, 
footsore and forlorn, upon the roads in Lancashire, 
just now — houaeleaa wanderers, who had made their 
way to the soup kitchen to beg a mouthful from 
those who were themselves at death's door. In the 
best of times there are such wanderers ; and, in. 
spite of the generous provision made for the relief 
of the poor, there most he, in a time liJie the pre- 
sent, a great number who let go their hold of home 
(if they have any), and drift away in search of 
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better fortune, and, Bomctimes, into irregular courses 
of life, never to settle more. Entering the yard, we 
found the wooden sheda crowded with people at 
breakfaat — all ages, from white-haired men, bent 
with years, to eager childhood, yammering over its 
morning meal, and careleaa till the nest nip of hun- 
ger came. Here and there a bonny lass had crept 
into the Bhade with her baain ; and there was many 
a brown-faced man, who had been hardened by 
working upon the moor or at the " atone-yard." 
"Theer, thae'a shap't that at last, aa how!" said 
one of these to his friend, who had just finished and 
stood wiping hia mouth complacently. "Shap't 
that," replied the other, " ay, lad, aw can do a 
ticket and a hafe (three pints of soup) every morn- 
ing." Five hundred people breakfast in the sheds 
aJone, every day. The soup kitchen opens at five 
in the morning, and there is always a crowd waiting 
to get in. This looks like the eagerness of hunger. 
I was told that they often deliver 3000 quarts of 
soup at this kitchen in two hours. The superin- 
tendent of the bread department informed me that, 
on that morning, he had served out two thousand 
loaves, of 31b. lloz. each. There was a window at 
one end, where soup was delivered to such as brought 
money for it instead 6f tickets. Those who came 
with tickets — by far the greatest number — had to 
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pasa in single file through a strong wooden maze, 
which restrained their eagerness, and compelled them 
to order. I noticed that only a small proporti 
men went through the iDaze ; they were mostly 
women and children. There was many a fine, 
ligent young face hurried blushing through that 
maze — many a bonny lad and lass who will be heard 
of honourably hereafter. The variety of utensils 
presented showed that some of the poor souls had 
been hard put to it for things to fetch their Botip in. 
One brought a pitcher ; another a bowl ; and an- 
other a tin can, a world too big for what it had to 
hold. " Yo mun mind th' jug," said one old woman; 
"it's cracked, an' it's noan o' mine." "Will yo 
bring me some)" said a little, light-haired lass, 
holding up her rosy neb to the soup-raastcr. " Aw 
want a ha'potli," said a lad with a three-quart can in 
his hand. The henevolent-looking old gentleman 
who had taken the superintendence of the soup 
department as a labour of love, told me that there 
liad been a woman there by half-past five that morn- 
ing, who had come four miles for some cofiee. There 
was a poor fellow breakfasting in the shed at the 
same time ; and he gave the woman a thick shive of 
his bread as she went away. He mentioned other 
instances of the same humane feeling ; and he said, 
"After what I have seen of them here, I say, ' Let 
me fall into tho hands of the poor.' " 
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Thef vho, half-fed, feed tbe brcadlcea, in tLo trBTnil of dis- 
The; who, tuldiig from a little, give to those yihci still have 
pity Then thej look on greateF 
ire Meror'aBOES indeed." 



They who, needy, yet 

These are Chajity'i diadple*, —tin 



We returned to the middle of tbe town just as the 
shopkeepers in Friat^te were begiimiiig to take 
their shatters down. I had another esgagemcnt at 
half-past nine. A member of the Trinit3f Ward 
Belief Committee, who is master of the Catholic 
school in that ward, had offered to go with me to 
Tiflit some distressed people who were under his care 
in that part of the town. We left Friargate at tha 
appointed time. As we came along there was a 
crowd in front of Messrs Wiirds', the fishmongers. 
A fine sturgeon had just been brought in. It had 
been caught in the Ribblo that morning. We went 
Q to look at the royal fish. It was sis feet long, 
and weighed above a hundred pounds. I don't know 
that I ever saw a sturgeon before, But we had other 
fish to try ; and ao we went on. The first place we 
called at was a cellar in NUe Street. " Here," said 
my companion, "let us have a look at old John." 
A gray-headed little man, of seventy, lived down in 
this one room, sunken from the street. He had been 
married forty years, and if I remember aright, he 
lost hia wife about four yeiirs ago. Since that time. 
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he had lived in this cellar, all alone, washing and 
cooking for himxelf. Bat I think the laat would out 
trouble him much, for "they have no need for fine 
cooks who have only one potato to their dinner." 
When a lad, he had been apprenticed to a bobbin 
turner. Afterwards he picked up some knowledge 
of engineering ; and he had been " well off in hia 
day." He now got a few coppers occasionally from 
the poor folk about, by grinding knives, and doing 
little tinkering jobs. Under the window he had a 
rude bench, with a few rusty tools upon it, and in 
one corner there was a low, miserable bedstead, 
without clothing upon it. There was one cratchinly 
chair in the place, too ; but hardly anything else. 
He had no fire ; he generally went into neighbours' 
houses to warm himself. He was not Bhort of such 
food as the Relief Committees bestow. There was a 
piece of bread upon the bench, left from hia morning 
meal ; and the old fellow chirruped about, and looked 
as blithe as if lie was up to the middle in clover. 
He ahowed ua a little thing which he had done "for 
a bit ov a prank." The number of his cellar was 8, 
and he had cut out a large tin figure of 8, a foot 
long, and nailed it upon hia door, for the benefit of 
some of his friends that were getting bad in their 
eyesight, and "couldn't read smo' print so low deawn 
as that." " Well, John," said my companion, when 
we went in, "bow are you gettuig on)" "Oh, 
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bravely," repKed he, handing a piece of blue paper 
to the inquirer, " bravely ; look at that ! " " Why, 
this is a summons," said my companion. "Ay, 
bigad is*t, too," answered the old man. "Never- 
had sich a thing i' my life afore ! Think o' me 
gettin' a summons for breakin' windows at seventy 
year owd. A bonny marlock, that, isn't it ] Why, 
th' whole street went afore th' magistrates to get mo 
oflf." "Then you did get off, John?" "Get off! 
Sure, aw did. It wur noan o' me. It wur a keaw 
jobber, at did it. . . . Aw '11 tell yo what, for two 
pins aw ^d frame that summons, an' hang it eawt o' 
th' window j but it would look so impudent." Old 
John's wants were inquired into, and we left him 
fiddling among his rusty tools. We next went to a 
place called Hammond's Row — thirteen poor cot- 
tages, side by side. Twelve of the thirteen were 
inhabited by people Kving,^ almost entirely, upon 
relief, either from the parish or from the Relief Com- 
mittee. There was only one house where no relief 
was needed. As we passed by, the doors were nearly 
all open, and the interiors all presented the same 
monotonous phase of destitution. They looked as if 
they had been sacked by bum-bailiffs. The topmost 
house was the only place where I saw a fire. A 
family of eight lived there. They were Irish people. 
The wife, a tall, cheerful woman, sat suckling her 
child, and giving a helping hand now and then to 
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her husband's work. He was a little, pale fellow, 
with only one arm, and he had an impediment in hia 
speech.. He had taken to making cheap boxes of 
thin, rough deaJ, afterwards covered with paper. 
With the help of his wife he could make one in a 
day, and he got ninepence profit out of it — when the 
box was sold. He was working at one when we 
went in, and he twirled it proudly about with his 
one arm, and stammered out a long explanation 
about the way it had been made ; and then he got 
upon the lid, and sprang about a httle, to let us see 
how much it would bear. As the brave Httle tattered 
man stood there upon the box-lid, springing, and 
Bputtering, and waving his one arm, his wife looked 
tip at him with a smile, as if she thought liim "the 
greatest wight on ground," There was a little curly- 
headed child standing by, quietly taking in all that 
was going on. I hud my hand upon her head, and 
asked her what her name was. She popped her 
thumb into her mouth, and looked shyly about from 
one to another, but never a word could I get her to 
say. " That 's Lizzy," said the woman ; " she is a 
little visitor belongin' to one o' the neighbours. 
They are badly off, and she often comes ia Sure, 
our cliilder is very fond of her, an' so she is of them. 
She is fine company wid ourselves, — but always very 
ahy wid strangers. Come now, Lizzy, darlin' ; tell us 
your name, love, — won't you, now !" But it was no 
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use ; we couldn't get her to speak. In the next 
cottage where we called, in this row, there was a 
woman washing. Her mug was etanding upon a 
Btool in the middle of the floor ; and there was not 
any other thing in the place in the shape of furniture 
or houBehold utensiL The walls were bare of every- 
thing, except a printed paper, bearing these words : 
" The wages of sin ia death. But the gift of God ia 
eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord." We 
now went to another street, and visited the cottage 
of a blind chairmaker, called John Singleton. He 
was a Iduil of oracle among the poor folk of the 
neighbourhood. The old chairmaker was sitting by 
the fire when we went in ; and opposite to him sat 
" Old John," the hero of the broken windows in Nile 
Street. He had come up to have a crack vrith hia 
blind crony. The chaiiinaker was seventy years of 
age, and ho had benefited by the advantage of good 
fundamental instruction in his youth. He was very 
communicative. He said he should have been edu- 
cated for the priesthood, at Stonyhurst College. 
" My clothes were made, an' everything was ready 
for me to start to Stonyhurst. There was a stage- 
coach load of us going ; but I failed th' heart, an' 
wouldn't go — an' I 've forethought ever ain'. Mr 
Kewby said to my friends at the same time, — he 
said, ' Ton don't need to he frightened of him ; he 'U 
make the brightest priest of all the lot — an' I should, 
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too. ... I consider mjseV a young man yet, i' 
everything, except it be somethin' at's uncuth to 
me." And now, old John, the grinder, began to com- 
plain again of how badly he had been used about 
the broken windows in Nile Street. But the old 
chainnaker stopped him, and, turning up his blind 
eyes, he said, " John, don't you be foolish. Bother 
no moor abeawt it. All things has but a time." 




CHAPTEK Vin. 

MAN cannot go wrong in Trinity Ward just 
now, if lie wants to see poor folk. He may 
find them there at any time, but now he can- 
not help but meet them ; and nobody can imagine how 
badly off they are, unless he goes amongst them. They 
are biding the hard time out wonderfully well, and they 
will do so to the end. They certainly have not more 
than a common share of human frailty. There are those 
who seem to think that when people are suddenly 
reduced to poverty, they should become suddenly 
endowed with the rarest virtues ; but it never was 
so, and, perhaps, never will be so long as the world 
roUs. In my rambles about this ward, I was asto- 
nished at the dismal succession of destitute homes, 
and the number of struggling owners of little shops, 
who were watching their stocks sink gradually down 
to nothing, and looking despondingly at the cold 
approach of pauperism. I was astonished at the 
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atringa of dwellings, aide by side, stript, more or lesa, I 
of the commoneat household utensils — tlie poor little 1 
bare Lousea, often crowded with, lodgers, whose 1 
homes had been broken up elsewhere ; sometinkaB 1 
crowded, three or four famUiea of decent working 
people in a cottage of half a-crown a-week rental ; 
sleeping anywhere, on benches or on straw, and alraid 
to doff their clothoa at night time because they 
had no other covering. Now and then the weekly 
visitor cornea to the door of a house where he has 
regularly called. He hfta the latch, and finds tha 
door locked. He looks in at the window. The I 
house ia empty, and the people are gone — the Lord] 
knowa where. Who can toll wLit tales of sorrow \ 
will have their rise in the pressure of a time like 
this — tales that will never be written, and that no ■ 
statiflties will reveal Trinity Ward swarms with 'I 
factory operatives ; and, after our chat with blind I 
John, the chairmaker, and his ancient crony the "i 
grinder from Nile Street, we set off again to a 
something more of them. Fitful ehowera came down J 
through the day, and we had to shelter n 
then. In one cottage, where we stopped a few 1 
minutes, the old woman told ua that, in addition ttf | 
then- own family, they had three young 
hving with them — the orphan daughtcra of her hus- 
band's brother. They had been out of work thirty- I 
four weeks, and their uncle — a very poor man — had | 



been obliged to take them into hia house, " till sich 
times 03 they could afford to pay for lodgin'a somo- 
wheer else." My companion aaked whether they 
were all out of work atilL " Naw," replied the old 
woman, " one on 'em has getten on to wortch a few 
days for t' sick (that is, in the place of some sick 
person), Hoo 'a wortchin' i' th' card-reawn at ',Th' 
Big-un.'" (Tliis is the name they give to Messrs 
Swainaon and Birley'a mill) Tlie next place we 
called at was the house of an old joiiier. He was 
lying Tciy ill up-stairs. Aa we drew up to the door, 
my companion said, " Now, this is a clean, respect- 
able family. They have struggled hard and suffered 
a great deal, before they would ask for relief." 
When we went in, the wife was cleaning her well- 
nigh empty house. " Eh," said she, " I thought it 
wur th' clubman comin', an' I wur juat goin' to tell 
him that I had nothin' for him." The family was 
SBTen in number — man, wife, and five children. The 
husband, m I hare said, was lying ill. The wife told 
me that they had only Gs. a-week coming in for the 
seven to live upon. My companion was the weekly 
visitor who relieved them. She told mo that her hus- 
band was sixty-eight years old ; she was not forty. 
She said that her husband was not strong, and he 
had been going nearly barefoot and "clemmed" all 
through last winter, and she was afraid he had got 
hia death of cold. They Lad not a bed left to lie 
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upon. " My huBband," said sLe, " was a m 
joiner once, an' was doin' very -vrell. Bat you sea | 
how we are now." Tliere were two portraits— oil 
paintings — hanging against the walL "Whose 
traits are these 1" said I. "Well; that's my 
ter — an' this is me," replied she. " He would hava i 
'em taken some time since. I couldn't think o' sell- 
in' 'em ; or else, yo see, we' ve sold nearly every- 
thing we had. I did try to pawn 'em, too, thinkia' 
we could get 'em back again wlien thinga cama 
round; but, I can assure yo, I couldn't find a broker 
anywhere that would tak' 'em in." "Well, Missia 

," said my companion, " yo have one com 

you are always dean." "Eh, bless yo!" re 
she, " I couldn't live among dirt ! My huaban' 
tells me that I clean all the luck away ; but j 
sure there '3 bo luck i' filth ; if there ia, anybody 
may tak' it for me." The rain had stopt again; and 
after my friend had made a note respecting 
additional relief for the family, we bade the woman 1 
good day. We had not gone far before a little ragged I 
lass looked up admiringly at two pinks I had stuck ia. J 
my button-hole, and holding up her hand, said, ' 
gi' me a posy!" My friend pointed to one of the I 
cottages we passed, and said that the last time he i 
called there, he found the family aU seated round a 
large bowl of porridge, made of Indian meal This > 
meal is sold at a penny a pound. He stopped at 
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another cottage and said, "Here 'a a houae where I 
always find them reading when I call. I know the 
people very well." He knocked and tried the latch, 
bnt there was nobody in. Aa we pas.ied an open 
door, the pleasant smell of oat-cake baking came 
Buddenly upon me. It woke up many memories of 
days gone by. I saw throngh the window a stout, 
meal-dusted old woman, busy with her wooden ladle 
and bakuig-shovel at a brisk oven. " Now, I should 
like to look in there for a minute or two, if it can be 
done," said L " Well," replied my friend, " this 
woman is not on our hooka ; she gets her own living 
in the way you see. But come in ; it will be all 
right ; I know her very well." I was glad of that, 
for I wanted to have a chat with her, and to peep 

at the baking. " Good morning, Missis ," said 

he; "how are you?" "Why, just in a iniddlin' 
way." " How long ia this wet weather going to 
last, think youi" "Nay, there ye hev me fast; — 
but what brings i/e here this momin' 1" said the old 
woman, resting the end of her ladle on the little 
couuter ; " I never trouble sic like chaps aa ye." 
"No, no," repUed my friend; "we have not called 
about anything of that kind." "What, then, pray 
ye )" " Well, my friend, here, ia almost a stranger 
in Preatfln ; and as soon as ever he smelt the baking, 
he said he should like to see (t, so I took the liberty 
of bringing him in." " Oh, ay ; come in, an' wel- 
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come. Ye 're jiiat i' time, too ; for I 've bin aat at 
t' back to sarra (serve) t' pigs." "You're not a nativB 
of Lancashire, Missis," said 1. "Why, wheer thi 
come, now ; let 'a be knowin', as ye 're so sharp.' 
" CumberlaniJ," said I. "Well, now; ye 're reightj 
sewer enough. But how did ye find it out, 
" Why, you said that yon had been out to aarra t?' 
pigs. A native of Lancaahiro would have saicl 
'sarve' instead of 'aarra.'" "Well, that's varra 
queer ; for I 've bin a laog time away from my 
country. But, whereivTer do ye belang to, as j 
so bowd wj' mel" said she, smiling, and turning oYSf 
a cake which was baking upon the oven. I told 
her that I waa born a few miles from Manchestw. 
"Manchester! never, sewer;" said she, resting her 
ladle again; "why, I hved ever so long i' Man- 
chester when I waa young. I was cook at th' Swan 
i' Shudehill, aboon forty year sin." She said tha^ 
in those daya, the Swan, in ShudehUl, was much &&■ 
quented by the commercial men of Manchester. It 
was a favourite dining-houae for them. Many of 
them even brought their own beefsteak on a skewer ; 
and paid a penny for the cooking of it. She s^( 
she always Hked Manchester very well ; but she had 
not been there for a good while. " But," said ahe^ 
" ye '11 hey plenty o' oat-cake theer^ — sartin." " Not 
much, now," replied I ; "it 'a getting out o' fashion." 
I told her that we had to get it once a week from a 
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man who came all the way from Stretford into Man- 
chester, with a large basketful upon his head, crying 
"Woat cakes, two a penny!" "Two a penny!" 
said she ; " why, they '11 not be near as big as these, 
belike." "Not quite," repKed I. "Not quite! 
naw ; not hauf t' size, aw wamd ! Why, th' poor 
fellow desarves his brass iv he niver gev a farthin' 
for th' stuff to mak 'em on. What ! I knaw what 
oat-cake bakin' is." Leaving the canny old Cumber- 
land woman at her baking, we called at a cottage in 
Everton Gardens. It was as clean as a gentleman's 
parlour ; but there was no furniture in sight except 
a table, and, upon the table, a fine bush of fresh 
hawthorn blossom, stuck in a pint jug full of water. 
Here, I heard again the common story — they had 
been several months out of work ; their household 
goods had dribbled away in ruinous sales, for some- 
thing to Kve upon ; arid now, they had very little 
left but the walls. The little woman said to me, 
" Bless yo, there is at thinks we need'n nought, be- 
cose we keepen a daycent eawtside. But, I know my 
own know abeawt that. Beside, one doesn't like to 
fill folk's meawths, iv one is ill off." 

It was now a little past noon, and we spent a few 
minutes looking through the Catholic schoolhouse, 
in Trinity Ward — a spacious brick building. The 
scholars were away at dinner. My friend is master 
of the school. His assistant offered to go with us to 
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ona or two Iriah families in a close wynd, hard by, 
called Wilkie's Court. In every case I had the great 
advantage of being thus accompanied by gentlemen 
who were friendly and familiar with the poor wa 
visited. This was a great facility to me. Wilkie'a 
Court is a little cut de sac, with about half-a-dozen 
wretched cottages in it, fronted by a dead wall. The 
inhabitants of the place are all Irish. Thoy were 
nearly aE kept alive by relief from one source or 
other ; but their poverty was not relieved by that 
cleanliness which I bad witnessed in so many equally 
poor houses, making the best use of those simple 
means of comfort which are invaluable, although 
they cost little or nothing. In the first house wc 
called at, a middle-aged woman was pacing slowly 
about the unwholesome house with a child in her 
arms. My friend inquired where the children were. 
" They are in the houses about; all but the one poor 
boy." "And where is he)" said I. "Well, he 
comes home now an' agin ; lie comes an' goes ; sure, 
we don't know how. . . . Ah, thin, sir," contiiyied 
she, beginning to cry, " I'll tell ye the rale truth, 
now. He was drawn away by some bad lads, an' he 
got three months in the New Bailey j that 's God's 
truth, , . . Ah, what '11 I do wid him," said she, 
bursting into tears afresh ; " what 'U I do wid him J 
sure, he is my own!" We did not stop long to 
intrude upon such trouble as this. She called out 
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as we came away to tell us that the poor crayter nest 
door waa quite helpless. The next house was, in 
aome respects, more comfortable th.^n the laat, though 
w»3 quite as poor in household goods. There was 
e flimsy deal table, one little chair, and two half- 
penny pictures of Catholic saints pinned against the 
wall. " Sure, I sold the other table since you wor 
here before," said the woman to my friend ; " I sold 
it for two-an'-aigttpence, an' bought this one for 
sixpence." At the house of another Irish family, 
jny friend inquired where all the chairs were gone. 
" Oh," said a young woman, " the baillics did fetch 
nwerytliing away, barrin' the one sate, when wo 
TFcrG liviii' in Lancaster Street," " Where do you 
all sit now, then 1" " My mother sits there," replied 
she, " an' we sit upon the flure." " I heard they 
e goin' to sell these heawscs," said one of the 
lads, " but, begorra,"' continued he, with a laugh, 
" I wouldn't wonder did they sell the ground from 
under us next." In the course of our visitation a 
thunder storm came on, during which we took shelter 
with a poor widow woman, who had a plateful of 
steeped peas for sale, in the window. She also dealt 
in rags and bones in a small way, and so managed to 
get a living, as she said, " beawt troublin' onybody 
for charity." She said it was a thing that folk had 
to wait a good deal out in the cold for. 

t was market-day, and there were many country 
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people in Preston. On my way back to the middle 
of the town, I called at an old inn, in Friargate, 
where I listened with pleasure a few minutes to the 
old-fashioned talk of three farmers from the Fylde 
country. Their conversation was principally upon 
cow-drinks. One of them said there was nothing in 
the world like " peppermint tay an' new butter" for 
cows that had the belly-ache. " They '11 be reet in a 
varra few minutes at after yo gotten that into 'em," 
said he. As evening came on the weather settled 
into one continuous shower, and I left Preston in the 
heavy rain, weary, and thinking of what I had seen 
during the day. Since then I have visited the town 
again, and I shall say something about that visit 
hereafter. 




CHAPTER IX. 

]HE rain had been falling heavily through 
the night. It was raw and gusty, and 
thick clouds were sailing wildly over- 
head, as I went to the first train for Preston. It 
was that time of morning when there is a lull in 
the streets of Manchester, — between six and eight. 
The "knocker-up" had shouldered his long wand, 
and paddled home to bed again; and the little stalls, 
at which the early workman stops for his half-penny 
cup of coffee, were packing up. A cheerless morn- 
ing, and the few people that were about looked 
damp and low spirited. I bought the day's paper, 
and tried to read it, as we flitted by the glimpses of 
dirty garret-life, through the forest of chimneys, 
gushing forth their thick morning fumes into the 
drizzly air, and over the dingy web of Salford 
streets. We rolled on through Pendleton, where 
the country is still trying to look green here and 
there, under increasing difficulties; but it was not 
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till we came to where the greea vale of Clifton open 
out, that I became quite reconciled to the weather. 
Before we were well out of sight of the ancient 
tower of Prestwich Church, the day brightened a 
little. The shifting folds of gloomy cloud began to 
glide aaunder, and through the gauzy veils whicdi m 
lingered in the interspaces, there came a dim radi-J 
ance which lighted up the rain-drops " lingering on 
the pointed thorns;" and the tall meadow grasses 
were swaying to and fro with their loads of hquid 
pearls, in courtesies full of exquisite grace, as we 
whirled along. I enjoyed the ride that raw morn- 
ing, although the sky was all gloom again long before 
we came in sight of the Eibble. I met my friend, 
in Preston, at half-past nine ; and we started at once 
for another ramble amongst the poor, in a different 
part of Trinity Ward. We went first to a little 
court, behind Bell Street. There is only one house 
in the court, and it is known as " Th' Back Heawse." 
In this cottage the little house-things had esc 
the ruin which I had witnessed in so many other 1 
places. There were two smaU tables, and threa 1 
chairs; and there were a few pots and a pan or two. .] 
Upon the cornice there were two pot spaniels, and .1 
two painted stone apples; and, between them, ther» 1 
was a sailor waving a union jack, and a little pudgy I 
pot man, for holding tobacco. On the window-BiU j 
there was a musk-plant ; and, upon the table by the ] 
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staircase, there was a rude cage, containing three 
young throstles. The place was tidy; and there 
was a kind-looking old couple inside. The old man 
stood at the table in the middle of the floor, wash- 
ing the pots, and the old woman was wiping them, 
and putting them away. A little lad sat by the fire, 
thwittling at a piece of stick. The old man spoke 
very few words the whole time we were there, but 
he kept smiling .and going on with his washing. 
The old woman was very civil, and rather shy at first; 
but we soon got into free talk together. She told 
me that she had borne thirteen children. Seven of 
them were dead; and the other six were all married, 
and all poor. " I have one son," said she; "he's a 
sailmaker. He's th' best off of any of 'em. But, 
Lord bless yo; he*s not able to help us. He gets 
very little, and he has to pay a woman to nurse his 
sick wife. . . . This lad that's here, — he's a little 
grandson o' mine; he's one of my dowter's childer. 
He brings his meight with him every day, an' sleeps 
with us. They han bod one bed, yo see. His father 
hasn't had a stroke o' work sin Christmas. They're 
badly off. As for us — my husband has four days a 
week on th' moor, — that's 4s., an' we've 2s. a week 
to pay out o' that for rent. Yo may guess fro that, 
heaw we are. He should ha' been workin* on the 
moor to-day, but they've bin rain't off. We've 
no kind o' meight i' this house bod three-ha'poth 
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o' peas; an' we've no firin'. He's just brokken np 
an owd cheer to heat th' waiter wi'. (The old 
man smUed at this, as if he thought it was a good 
joke.) He helps rae to wesh, an' sich like; an' yo' 
know, it's a good deal better than gooin' into bad 
company, isn't it! (Here the old man gave her a 
quiet, approving look, like a good little lad taking 
notice of his mother'a advice.) Aw'm very glad 
of a bit o' help," continoed she, "for aw'm not 
BO terrible mich use, mysel'. Yo see; aw had a 
paralytic stroke seven year sin, an' aw've not 
getten ower it. For two year aw hadn't a smite o' 
use all deawn this aide. One arm an' one leg trail't 
quite helpless. Aw drnnk for ever o' stuff for it. 
At last aw gat somethin' ov a yarb doctor. He said 
that he could cure me for a very trifle,- — an' he did 
me A deal o' good, sura enough. He nohbut charged 
me hauve-a-creawn. , . . We never knowed what it 
was to want a meal's meight till lately. We never 
had a poimy off th' pariah, nor never trouble't any- 
body till neaw. Aw wish times would mend, please 
God ! , . . We once had a pig, an' was in a nice way 
o' gettin' a livin', . . . "When tlungs began o' gooin' 
worse an' worse with ns, we went to live in a cellar, 
at sixpence a week rent ; and we made it very com- 
fortable, too. We didn't go there because we liked 
th' place ; but we thought nobody would know ; an' 
we didn't care, so as wc could put on till times 
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' keep aat o' debt. But th' inspectors 
turned as out, an' we had to come here, an' pay 28. 
a week. , , . Aw do not like to ask for charity, iv 
one could help it They were givin' clothin' up at 
th' church a while sia', an' some o' th' neighbours 
wanted me to go an' ax for sonio singlets, — ye see 
aw cannot do without flannels, — but aw couldn't put 
th' face on." Now, the young throatlea in the cage 
by the staircase began to chirp one after another. 
" Yer yo at that ! " said the old man, turning round 
to the cage ; " yer yo at that ! Nobbut three week 
owd!" " Yos," replied the old woman ; "they belong 
to my grandson theer. He brought 'em in one day 
— neest an' all ; an' poor nake't crayters they were. 
He 's a great lad for birds," " He 'a no worse nor 
me for that," answered the old man ; " aw nse't to 
be terrible fond o' brids when aw wur yung," After 
a little more talk, we bade the old couple good day, 
and went to peep at the ceUar where they had crept 
stealthily away, for the sake of keeping their ex- 
penses close to their lessening income. The place 
was empty, and the door was open. It was a damp 
and cheerless little hole, down in the comer of a 
dirty court We went nest into Pule Street, and 
tried the door of a cottage where a widow woman 
lived with her children less than a week before. 
They were gone, and the house was cleared out. 
" They have had neither fire ncr candle in that house 
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for weeks paat," said my companion. We ttien 
tnmed up a narrow entry, which was ao dark and 
low overhead that my companion only told me jtist 
in time to "mind my hat 1" There arc several auA 
entries leading out of Pole Street to little courtfli 
behind. Here we turned into a cold and nearly 
empty cottage, where a middle-aged woman sat nur»- 
iiig a sick child. She looked worn and ill herself 
and she had sore eyes. She told me that the child 
was her daughter's. Her daughter's husband had 
died of asthma in the workhouse, about six weeks 
before. He had not "addled" a penny for twelve 
months before he died. She said, " We hei 
good heawae i' Stanley Street once ; but we bed to 
sell up an' creep hitherto. This heawse is 23. 3d. a 
week ; an' we mun pay it, or go into th' street. At 
nobbut owed him for one week, an' he said, ' Iv yo 
connot pay yo mun turn eawt for thooae 'at will do,* 
Aw did think o' gooin' to th' Board," continued shflj 
"for a pair o' clogs. My een are bnd ; an' aw m ill 
all o'er, an' it's wi' nought but gooin' weet o' my 
feet My daughter 'a wortchin'. Hoo gets 5s. 6d, 
a week. We han to live an' pay th' rent, too, eawt 
o' that." I guessed, from the httle paper pictures on 
the wall, that they wore Catholics. In another cor- 
ner behind Pole Street, we called at a cottage of two 
rooms, each about three yards square. A brother 
and sister lived together here. They were each 
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about fifty years of age. They had three female 
lodgera, factory operatives, out of work, Tlie sister 
said that hei brother bad been round to the factoriaa 
that morning, "Thiukiug that as it wur a pastime, 
there would haply be somebody off; but he couldn't 
yer o' nonght." She said she got a trifle by char- 
ing, but not much now ; for folks were " beginnin' 
to do it for theiraela." We now turned into Cunliffe 
Street, and called upon an Irish family there. It 
was a family of seven—an old tailor, and his wife 
and children. They had " dismissed the relief," as 
he expressed it, "because they got a bit o' work." 
The family was making a little living by ripping up 
old clothes, and turning the cloth to make it up 
afresh into lads' caps and other cheap things. The 
old man had had a great deal of trouble with hia 
family. " I hare one girl," said he, " who has both- 
ered my mind a dale. She is under the inflaence o' 
bad advice. I had her on my hands for many 
months ; an', after that, the furst week's wages she 
got, she up, an' cut stick, an' left me. I have 
another daughter, now nigh nineteen years of age. 
The trouble I have with her I am content with ; be- 
cause it can't be helped. The poor crayter hasn't 
the use of all her faculties. I have taken no end o' 
pains with her, but I can't get her to connt twenty 
on her finger ends wid a whole life's tachein'. For- 
tune has turned her dark aide to me this long time, 
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now; and, bedad, iv it wasn't for contrivin', an' 
workin' hard to boot, I wouldn't be able to keep 
above the flood. I assure ye it goes agin me to 
trouble the gentlemen o' the Board ; an' so long as 
I am able, I will not. I was bom in King's County; 
an* I was once well off in the city of Waterford. I 
once had £400 in the bank. I seen the time I didn't 
drame of a cloudy day ; but things take quare turns 
in this world. How-an-ever, since it's no better, 
thank God it 's no worse. Sure, it 's a long lane 
that has never a turn in it." 




CHAPTER X. 

" There *8 nob*dy but the Lord an' me 
That knows what I Ve to bide/' 

Nattebin Nan. 

^HE slipshod old tailor shuffled after us 
to the door, talking about the signs of 
the times. His frame was bowed with 
age and labour, and his shoulders drooped away. 
It was drawing near the time when the grasshopper 
would be a burden to him. A hard life had silently 
engraved its faithful records upon that furrowed 
face ; but there was a cheerful ring in his voice 
which told of a hopeful spirit within him stilL The 
old man's nostrils were dusty with snuflf, and his 
poor garments hung about his shrunken form in the 
careless ease which is common to the tailor s shop- 
board. I could not help admiring the brave old 
wrinkled workman as he stood in the doorway talk- 
ing about his secondhand trade, whilst the gusty 
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wind fondled about in his thin gray hair. I took a I 
friendly pinch irom his little wooden box at parting, 
and left him to go on strnggling with his trouble- ] 
some family to "keep above the flood," by trana- 
lating old clothes into new. We called at son 
other huuaea, where the features of life were i 
much the same that it is not necessary to say mo 
than that the inhabitants were all workless, i 
nearly so, and all living upon the charitable prori- 
Bion which is the only thin plank between ho many ' 
people and death, juat now. In one house, where 
the furniture had been sold, the poor souls Lad 
brought a great atone into the place, and this was 
their only seat. In Cunliffe Street, we passed the . 
cottage of a boiler-maker, whom I had heard of 
before. His family wad four in number. This was 
one of those cases of wholesome pride in which the 
family had struggled with extreme penury, seeking 
for work in vain, but never asking for charity, until 
their own poor neighbours were at last so moved 
■with pity for their condition, that they drew the | 
attention of the Relief Committee to it. The man 
accepted relief for one week, but after that, he de- 
clined receiving it any longer, because he had met 
with a promise of employment. But the promise 
failed him when the time came. The employer, 
who had promised, was himself disappointed of the 
expected work. After this, the boiler-maker's family 
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rwaa compelled to fall back upon the Relief Com- 
mittee's allgwance. He who has never gone hungry 
about the world, with a strong love of independence 
in his heart, seeking eagerly for work from day to 
day, and coming home night after night to a food- 
less, firelesa Jiouse, and a starvijig fiimiiy, disap- 
pointed and deaponding, with the gloom of destitution 
I deepening around him, can never fully realise what 
the feelings of such a man may be from anything 
that mere words can tell. In Park Boad, we called 
at the house of a hand-loom weaver. I learnt, before 
we went in, that two families lived here, numbering 
together eight persons; and, though it was well 
known to the committee that they had suffered as 
severely aa any on the relief list, yet their sufferinga 
had been increased by the anonymous slanders of 
some ill-disposed neighbours. They were quiet, 
well-conducted working people; and these slanders 
had grieved them very much. I found the poor 
weaver's wife very sensitive on this subject, Man's 
inhumanity to man may be found among the poor 
sometimes. It is not every one who suffers that 
learus mercy from that suffering. As I have said 
before, the husband was a calico weaver on the 
hand-loom. He had to weave about seventy-three 
yards of a kind of check for 3s., and a full week's 
work rarely brought him more than 5s. It seema 
astonishing that a man should stick year after year 
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to such labour as this. But tliere is a strong ad^l 
liesiveness, mingled with timidity, in some inen>^ 
which helps to keep them down. In the front n 
of the cottage there was not a single article of fumi*| 
tare left, ao far as I can remember. The weaTer"* J 
wife was in the little kitchen, and, knowing t 
gentleman who waa with me, she ijivited us forwardifl 
She was a wan woman, with snnken eyes, a 
waa not much under fifty yeara of age. Her scanty 
clothing was whole and clean. She must have beea 
a very good-looking woman sometime, though she 
seemed to me as if long yearB of hard work and poor 
diet had sapped the foundations of hor couetitution ; 
and there was a curious changeful blending of paUor J 
and fererish flush upon that worn face. But, even 1 
in the physical ruins of her countenance, a pleasing 1 
expression hngered still. She was timid and quiet 
in her manner at first, aa if wondering what we had 
come for ; but she asked me to sit down. There 
was no seat for my friend, and he stood leaning 
against the wall, trying to get her into easy conver- 
sation. The Httle kitchen looked so cheerless a 
t reminded n 
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a passage in that rude, racy song of the Lancashire J 
weaver, " Jone o' Greenfeelt " — 
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They laf t nought but th' owd stoo ; 
It were seats for us two, 
An* on it keawr't Margit an' me. 

** Then, th* baillies looked reawnd 'em as sly as a meawse, 
When they see*d at o'th goods had bin taen eawt o* th* heawse ; 
Says tone chap to tother, * '0*s gone, — thae may see,* — 
Says aw, * Lads, ne*er fret, for yo're welcome to me ! ' 
Then they made no moor do, 
But nipt up wi' owd stoo. 
An* we both letten thwack upo* th' flags. 

** Then aw said to eawr Margit, while we're upo* the floor, 
* "We's never be lower i' this world, aVm sure; 
Iv ever things awtem they're likely to mend, 
For aw think i* my heart that we *re both at th' fur end; 
For meight we ban noan, 
Nor no looms to weighve on, 
An* egad, they're as good lost as fund."* 

We had something to do to get the weaver's wife 
to talk to us freely, and I believe the reason was, 
that, after the slanders they had been subject to, she 
harboured a sensitive fear lest anything like doubt 

should be cast upon her story. " Well, Mrs ," 

said my friend, " let 's see ; how many are you alto- 
gether in this house 1 " " We 're two families, yo 
know," replied she ; " there 's eight on us all alto- 
gether." " Well," continued he, " and how much 
have you coming in, now?" He had asked this 
question so oft before, and had so often received the 
same answer, that the poor soul began to wonder 
what was the meaning of it all. She looked at us 
silently, her wan face flushed, and then, with tears 
rising in her eyes, she said, tremulously, " Well, iv 
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yo' cannot believe folk — " My friend stopped ter 

at oace, and said, " Nay, Mrs ■, you must not 

think that I doubt your story. I know fJl about 
it ; bat my friend wanted me to let you tell it your 
own way. We liave come here to do you good, if 
possible, and no harm. Ton don't need to fear that.' 
" Oh, well," said she, alowly wipiug her moist fore- 
head, and looking relieved, " but yo know, aw wai 
very much put about o'er th' ill-natur't talk w 
somebody set eawt." "Take no notice of them,' 
aaid my friend j " take no notice. I meet with such 
things every day." " Well," continued she, 
know Lcaw we're situated. We were nine months 
an' hedn't a stroke o' wark. Eawr wenches are gettin' 
a day for t' sick, neaw and then, but that's alL 
There's a brother o' mine lives with ua, — he'd a 
been clemmed into th' grave but for th' relief 
aw 've been many a time an' hesn't put a bit i 
meawth fro mornin' to mornin' again. We'vi 
married twenty-four year ; an' aw don't think at 
him an' me together has spent a shillin' i' drink all 
tliat time. Why, to tell yo truth, we never had 
nought to stir on. My husband does bod get varra 
little upo th' hand-loom i' th' best o' times — 53. a 
week or so. He weighves a sort o' check— aoveuty- 
three yards for Ss." The back door opened into a 
little damp yard, hemmed in by brick walls. Over in 
the nest jard we could see a man bustling about, and 
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singing in a loud voice, ^' Hard times come again no 
more." "Yon fellow doesn't care much about th' 
hard times, I think," said I. " Eh, naw," replied 
she. " He 'U live where mony a one would dee, will 
yon. He has that little shop, next dur ; an' he keeps 
sellin' a bit o' tojffy, an* then singin' a bit, an' then 
sellin* a bit moor tojffy, — an' he 's as happy as a pig 
amung slutch." Leaving the weaver's cottage, the 
rain came on, and we sat a few minutes with a young 
shoemaker, who was busy at his bench, doing a cob- 
bling job. His wife was lying ill upstairs. He had 
been so short of work for some time past that he had 
been compelled to apply for relief. He complained 
that the cheap gutta percha shoes were hurting his 
trade. He said a pair of men's gutta percha shoes 
could be bought for 5s. 6d., whilst it would cost him 
7s. 6d. for the materials alone to make a pair of 
men's shoes of. When the rain was over, we left 
his house, and as we went along I saw in a cottage 
window a printed paper containing these words, 
" Bitter beer. This beer is made of herbs and roots 
of the native country." I know that there are many 
poor people yet in Lancashire who use decoctions of 
herbs instead of tea — mint and balm are the favour- 
ite herbs for this purpose ; but I could not imagine 
what this herb beer could be, at a halfpenny a bottle, 
unless it was made of nettles. At the cottage door 
there was about four-pennyworth of mauled garden 
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stuff upon an old tray. There was nobody inside 
but a little ragged lass, who could not tell us what 
the beer was made of. She had only one drinking 
glass in the place, and that had a snip out of the 
rim. The beer was exceedingly bitter. We drank 
as we could, and then went into Pump Street, to the 
house of a ^* core-maker," a kind of labourer for 
moulders. The core-maker's wife was in. They had 
four children. The whole six had lived for thirteen 
weeks on 3s. 6d. a week. When work first began to 
fall off, the husband told the visitors who came to 
inquire into their condition, that he had a little 
money saved up, and he could manage a while. The 
family lived upon their savings as long as they 
lasted, and then were compelled to apply for relief, 
or " clem." It was not quite noon when we left this 
house, and my friend proposed that before we went 
farther we should call upon Mrs G , an interest- 
ing old woman, in Cunliffe Street. We turned back 
to the place, and there we found 

" In lowly shed, and mean attire, 
A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name, 
Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame." 

In a small room fronting the street, the mild old 
woman sat, with her bed in one corner, and her 
simple vassals ranged upon the forms around. Here, 
" with quaint arts," she swayed the giddy crowd of 
little imprisoned elves, whilst they fretted away their 
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irksome school-time, and unconsciously played their 
innocent prelude to the serious drama of life. As 
we approach the open door — 

" The noises intermixed, which thence resound, 
Do learning's little tenement betray ; 
Where sits the dame disguised in look profound, 
And eyes her fairy throng, and turns her wheel around." 

The venerable little woman had lived in this house 
fourteen years. She was seventy-three years of age, 
and a native of Limerick. She was educated at St 
Ann's School, in Dublin, and she had lived fourteen 
years in the service of a lady in that city. The old 
dame made an effort to raise her feeble form when 
we entered, and she received us as courteously as thd 
finest lady in the land could have done. She told 
us that she charged only a penny a-week for her 
teaching ; but,'' said she, " some of them can't pay 
it.'' " There 's a poor child," continued she, " his 
father has been out of work eleven months, and they 
are starving but for the relief. Still, I do get a little, 
and I like to have the children about me. Oh, my 
case is not the worst, I know. I have people lodg- 
ing in the house who are not so well off as me. I 
have three families living here. One is a family of 
four ; they have only 3s. a-week to live upon. An- 
other is a family of three ; they have 6s. a-week from 
a club, but they pay me 2s. a-week for rent out of 
that I am very much troubled with 
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my eyes ; my sight is failing fast. If I drop a stitch 
when I 'm knitting, I can't see to take it up again. 
If I could buy a pair of spectacles, they would help 
me a good dale ; but I cannot afford till times are 
better." I could not help thinking how many kind 
souls there are in the world who would be glad to 

* 

give the old woman a pair of spectacles, if they knew 
her. 



CHAPTER XI. 



I 



t^ed witli the old Bclioolmistress in 
Cunliffe Street till it waa "high twelve" 
at noon, and then the kind jailer of 
learning's little priaon-house let all her fretful cap- 
tivea go. The elamorous elves rushed through the 
doorway into the street, like a stream too big for its 
Tent, rejoicing in their new-foimd freedom and the 
open face of day. The buzz of the little teaching 
mill was hushed once more, and the old dame laid 
her knitting down, and quietly wiped her weak and 
weary eyes. The daughters of music were brought 
low with her, but, in the last tliiu treble of second 
childhood, she trembled forth mild complaints of 
her neighbours' troubles, but very little of her own. 
We left her to enjoy her frugal meal and her noon- 
tide reprieve in peace, and came back to the middle 
of the town. On our way I noticed again some 
features of street life which are more common in 
mauu^toring towns just now than when times 
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are good. Now and then one meets with a man is 
the dreaa of a factory worker selling newspapers, 
or religious tracts, or hack numbers of the penny 
periodicals, which do not cost much. It is easy to 
aee, from their shy and awkward manner, that they 
are new to the trade, and do not like it. They are 
far less dexterous, and much more easily " said," 
than the brisk young salesmen who hawk newspapers 
in the streets of Manchester. I know that many of 
these are unemployed operatives trying to make an 
honest penny in this manner till better days return. 
Now and then, too, a grown-up girl trails along the 
street, "with wandering steps and 8low,'^agged, and 
soiled, and starved, and looking as if she had travel* 
led far in the rainy weather, houseless and forlorn. 
I know that such sights may be seen at any time, 
but not near so often as just now; and I cannot 
help thinking that many of these are poor sheep 
which have strayed away from the broken folds of 
labour. Sometimes it is an older womaa that goes 
by, with a child at the breast, and one or two hold- 
ing by the skirt of her tattered gown, and perhaps 
one or two more limping after, as she crawls along 
the pavement, gazing languidly from side to side 
among the heedless crowd, as it giving her last look 
round the world for help, without knowing where to 
get it, and without heart to ask for it. It is easy to 
give wholesale reasons why nobody needs to be UL.J 
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such B, condition as this ; but it is not improbable 
that there are some poor soula who, from no feult of 
their own, drop through the great sieve of charity 
into utter destitution. "They are well kept that 
God keeps." May the continual dew of Heaven'a 
blessing gladden the liearta of those who deal kindly 
with them ! 

After dinner I fell into company with some gentle- 
men who were talking about the coming guild — that 
ancient local festival, which is so dear to the people 
of Preston, that they are not likely to allow it to go 
by wholly unhonoured, however severe the times 
may be. Amongst them waa a gray-haired friend 
of mine, who is a genuine humorist lie told na 
iny quaint anecdotes. One of them was of a man 
■who went to inquire the price of graves in a certain 
cemetery. The nexton told ium that they were £1 
on this side, and £2 on the other side of the knolL 
" How is it that they are £2 on the other aide I" in- 
quired the man. " Well, becoae there 's a better 
view there," replied the sexton. There were three 
)r Jour miUovners in the company, and, when the 
conversation turned upon the state of trade, one of 
them said, " I admit that there is a great deal of 
distress, but we are not so badly off yet as to drive 
tlie operatives to work for reasonable wages. For 
instance, I liad a labourer working for me at 10a 
fi-week j he threw up my employ, and went to work 
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npon the moor for 1b, a-day. How do you account 
fitr that t And then, again, I had another man em- 
ployed as a watchman and roller coverer, at 18a. 
a-week. I found that I couldn't afford to keep hitn 
on at ISs., so I offered him 153, a-week; but he left 
it, and went to work on the moor at Is. a-day ; and, 
just now, I want a man to take his place, and cannot 
get one," Another said, "I am only giving low 
wages to my work-people, but they get more with 
me than they can make on the moor, and yet I can- 
not keep them." I beard some other things of the 
same kind, for which there might be special reasoos ; 
but these gentlemen admitted the general prevalence 
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but these gentlemen admitted the general prevalence i 

»of severe distress, and the likelihood of its becoming ^^H 
much worse. ^^H 

At two o'clock I sallied forth Again, under convoy ^^H 
of another member of the Relief Committee, into the 
neighbourhood of Messrs Horrocks, Miller, and Co.'s 

I works. Their mill is known as "Th' Yard Factory." 
Hereabouts the people generally are not so much 
reduced as in some parts of the town, because they 
have had more employment, until lately, than baa 
been common elsewhere. But our business lay with 
those distressed famihes who were in receipt of relief, 
and, even here, they were very easy to find. The 
first house we called at was inhabited by a family of 
five — man and wife and three children. The man 
was working on the moor at one shilling a-day. The 
^ 
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wife waa unwell, bat she was moving about the 
house. They had buried one girl three weeks before ; 
and one of tiie three remaining children lay ill of the 
measles. They had suSeced a great deal from sick- 
ness. The wife said, " My husband is a peawer-loom 
weighver. He had to come whoam ill fro' his wark ; 
an' then they shopped hia looms, (gave his work to 
Bomebody else,) an' he couldn't get 'em back again. 
He '11 get 'em back as soon as he con, yo may de- 
pend ; for we don't want to bother folk for no mak 
o' relief no lunger than we can help." lu addition 
to the husband's pay upon the moor, they were re- 
ceiving 23. a week from the Committee, making 
altogether 8a. a week for the five, with 2s. 6d, to 
pay out of it for rent. She said, " Wa would 
rayther ha' soup than cofl'ee, becoae there 's moor 
heytin' in it" My friend looked in at the door of a 
cottage in Barton Streets There was a aickly-lookiag 
woman inside. "Well, missis," said my friend, 
jocularly, " how are you ) because, if you 're iD, I 've 
brought a doctor here." " Eh," replied she, " aw 
could be ill in a minute, if aw could affiird, — but 
these times wirniot aton doctors' bills. Besides, aw 
never were partial to doctors' physic; it's kitchen 
physic at aw want. Han yo ony o' that mak" wi' 
yo !" She aaid, " My husban' were th' o'erlooker o' 
th' weighvera at ' Owd Tom's.' They atopt to fettle 
' th' engine a while back, an' they'n never started aiii'. 
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But aw gues3 they wi'n do Home day." We had not I 
many yards to go to the nest place, which waa » J 
poor cottage iu Fletcher's Row, where a family of I 
eight persona resided. There was very little furni- 
ture in the place, but I noticed a small shelf of books I 
in a comer by the window. A feeble woman, up- I 
wards of seventy years old, sat upon a stool tending I 
the cradle of a sleeping infant. This infant was tha I 
youngest of five children, the oldest of the five waa I 
seven years of age. The mother of tiie three-weeks- ' 
old infant had just gone out to the mill to claim her 
work from the person who had been filling her place 
during her confinement. The old woman said that 
the husband was " a grinder in a card-room when 
they geet wed, an' he addled about 8a. a week ; but, 
after they geet wed, his wife larn't him to weighvo ■ 
upo' th' peawer-looina." She said that al 
relation to them, but she nursed, and looked after i 
the house for them. " Thoy connot afford to pay m( 
nought," continued she, " but aw fare as they fare'n 
an' they dunnot want to part wi' mo. Aw 'm no: 
good to mich, but aw can manage what they wauten, 
yo see'n. Aw never trouble't noather teawn nor j 
country i' my life, an' aw hope aw never shall for the 
hit o' time aw have to do on." She aaid that the Board 
of Guardians had allowed the family 10a. a week for 
the two first weeks of the wife's confinement, but 
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now their income amounted to a little lesa than one 
ahiUing a head per week. 

Leaving this honse, wo tnmed round the corner 
into St Mary's Street North. Here we foond k 
clean-looking youug working man standing Bhiveriog 
by a cottage door, with his hands in his pockets. 
He waa dresaed in well-mended fustian, and he had 
a cloth cap on his head. Hia face had a healthy 
hunger-nipt look. " Hollo," said my friend, " I 
thought you was working on the moor." "Ay," 
replied the young man, " Aw have bin, but we'n bin 
rain't off tMa afternoon." "la there nobody in)" 
said my friend. " Naw, my wife 'a gone eawt ; 
hoo '11 not be mnny minutes. Hoo 'a here neaw." 
A clean little pale woman came np, with a child in 
her anna, and we went in. They had not much 
furniture in the small kitchen, which was the only 
place we aaw, but everything waa sweet and orderly. 
Their income was, a 
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said my friend. " Ay," said she, " but they 're 



Their little lad was makin' 



an' aw towd him to go an' play him at tother 
side o' th' street, — so, they took it amiss, an' went 
to lodge wi' somie folk i' Bihhleton Lone." We 
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&inily <^^^H 
,w in the ^^H 



called at another house in this street, A femil; 
mx lived there. The only fnmiture I saw 
place waa two chairs, a table, a large stool, a cheap 
clock, and a few pots. The man and his wife were 
in. She was waahing. The man was a atiff-builli 
shock-headed little fellow, with a squint in ]na eye 
that seemed to enrich the good-humoured expression, 
of his countenance. Sitting smiling by the window, 
he looked as if he had lota o( fun in hira, if he only 
had a fair chance of letting it oE He told us that 
he was a " tackier" by trade, A tackier is one who 
fettles looms when they get out of order. " Couldn't 
you get on at Horrocks'sV said my friend. " !Naw,' 
replied he; "they'n not ha' men-weighvera theer.' 
The wife said, " We're a deal bettor off than some 
He has six days a week npo th' moor, an' we'n 3a. 
a week fro th' Rehef Committee. We'n 2b. 6d. 
week to pay eawt on it for rent; hut then, we'u 
lad that gets 4d. a day neaw an' then for putti 
bobbins on; an' every little makes a mickle, yo 
known." " How is it that your clock 's stopt?" said 
I. " Nay," said the little fellow; " aw don't know. 
Want o' cotton, happen, — same as everything else is 
stopt for." Leaving this house we met ^th an* 
other member of the Relief Committee, who waa' 
overlooker of a mill a little way off. I parted hera 
with the gentleman who had accompanied me 
hitherto, and the overlooker went on with ma 
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In Newtoa Street lie stopped, and said, " Let's 
look in here." We went up two steps, and met a 
young woman coming out at the cottage door. 
"How's Rnth)" said my friend, "Well, too ia 
here. Hoo'a busy balcin' for Betty." We went in. 
"You're not bakin' for yourselves, then ^" said he, 
" Eh, naw," replied the young woman, " it's mony a 
year ain' we Lad a bakin' o' fleawr, isn't it, Ruth i" 
The old woman who was baking turned round and 
said, "Ay; an' it'll be mony another afore we 
han one aw deawt." There were three dirtj-lookiiig 
hens picking and croodling about the cottage floor, 
" How is it you don't sell these, or eke eat 'em!" 
said he. " Eh, dear," replied the old woman, " dun 
yo want mo kilt ? He's had thoose hens mony a 
year; an' they rooten abeant th' heawBe just th' 
same as greadley Christians. He did gi' consent for 
one on 'em to be kilt yesterday; but aw'U be hanged 
iv th' owd cracky didn't cry like a chylt when he 
see'd it beawt yed. He'd as soon part wi' one oth 
childer aa one o'th hens. He says they're so mich 
Uke owd friends, neaw. He's as qnare as Dick's 
hat-bant 'at went nine times reawnd an' wouldn't 
tee. . . . We thought we'd getteo a shop for yon 
lad o' mine t'other day. We yerd ov a chap at 
Lytham at wanted a lad to tak care o' six jackasses 
an' a pony. Th' pony were to tak th' quality to 
Blackpool, and such like. So we fettled th' lad's 
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bits o' clooas up and made him ever so d&jcent, and 1 
set him off to try to get on wi' th' chap at Lytham. I 
Well, th' lad were i' good heart abeawt it ; an' whea 1 
he geet theer th' chap towd him at he thought lie I 
wur very likely for th' job, ao that made it better,^ I 
an' th' lad begun o' wearin' hia bit o' brass o' eum- \ 
mat to eat, an' sich like, thickin' he're sure 
shop. Well, they kept him there, dallyin', a 
yo, an' never telliii' him a greadley tale, fro Sundaji^l 
till Monday o' th' neet, an' then, — lo an' behold, — -M 
til' mon towd him that he'd hirc't another; aud th'J 
lad hiid to come trailin' whoam again, quite deaw» 1 
i'th' meawth. Eh, aw wur some mad I Iv aw'dl 
been at th' back o' that chap, aw could lia' poncet 1 
him, see yo!" "Well," said my friend, "thereV 
no work yet, Ruth, is therel" Wark! naw; nor 
never will be no moor, aw believe." " Hello, 
Huth!" said the young woman, pointing through 
the window, " dun yo knowwho yoa isl" "Knowt • 
ay," replied the old woman; "He's getten abooO-J 
porritch neaw, has yon. He walks by me i 
street, as peart as a pynot, an' never cheeps. But, J 
he's no 'casion. Aw know'd him when his yur* I 
stickt out at top ov his hat; and his shurt would h 
hanged eawt behcend, too, — like a Wigan lantron, — 
iv he'd had a ahart" 




CHAPTEE XII. 

'^ Oh, reason not the deed ; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest things superfluous : 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man's life is cheap as beast's,** — King Lear. 

SHORT fit of rain came on whilst we 
were in the cottage in Newton Street, 
so we sat a little while with Ruth, listen- 
ing to her quaint tattle about the old man and his 
feathered pets ; about the children, the hard times, 
and hei* own personal ailments; — for, though I 
could not help thinking her a very good-hearted, 
humorous old woman, bravely disposed to fight it 
out with the troubles of her humble lot, yet it was 
clear that she was inclined to ease her harassed 
mind now and then by a little wholesome grumb- 
ling ; and I dare say that sometimes she might lose 
her balance so far as to think, like " Natterin* Nan," 
" No livin' soul atop o't earth's bin tried as I 've bim 
tried : there 's nob'dy but the Lord an' me that 
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knows what I 've to bide." Old age and infirmity, 
too, had found Ruth out, in her penurious obscurity ; 
and she was disposed to complain a Httle, like 
Nan, sometimes, of "the ills that flesh is heir 

to :'— 

" Fro' t' wind i't stomacb, rheumatism, 
Tengin pains Vt gooms, 
.An' coughs, an' cowds, an' t' spine o't back, 
I suffer martyrdom. 

" Yet nob'dy pities mo, or thinks 
I 'm ailin' owt at all ; 
T* poor slave mun tug an' tew wi 't wark, 
"Woliwer shoo can crawl." 

Old Ruth was far from being as nattle and querulous 
as the famous iU-natured grumbler so racily pic- 
tured by Benjamin Preston, of Bradford ; but, like 
most of the dwellers upon earth, she was a little 
bit touched with the same complaint. When the 
rain was over, we came away. I cannot say that 
the weather ever " cleared up " that day ; for, at 
the end of every shower, the dark, slow-moving 
clouds always seemed to be mustering for another 
downfall. We came away, and left the " cant " old 
body " busy bakin' for Betty," and " shooing " the 
hens away from her feet, and she shuffled about the 
house. A few yards lower in Newton Street, we 
turned up a low, dark entry, which led to a gloomy 
little court behind. This was one of those un- 
healthy, pent-up cloisters, where misery stagnates 
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and broods among tho " foul congregation of peati- 
lential vapoura " which haunt the back-door life of 
the poorest parts of great towns. Here, those view- 
less ministers o£ health — the fresh winds of hea- 
ven — had no free play ; and poor human nature Id- 
haled destruction from the poisonous effluvia that 
festered there. And, in such nooks as this, there 
may be found many decent working people, who 
have been accustomed to live a cleanly life in their 
humble way in healthy quarters, now reduced to 
extreme penury, pinching, and pining, and iiuraing 
the flickering hope of better days, which may enable 
them to flee from the foul harbour which strong 
necessity has driven them to. The dark aspect of 
the day filled the court with a tomb-like gloom. If 
I remember aright, there were only three or four 
cottages in it. We called at two of them. Before 
we entered the first, my friend said, " A young couple 
Uvea here. They are very decent peopla They 
have not been here long ; and they have gone 
through a great deal before they came here." There 
were two or three pot ornaments on the cornice ; 
but there was no furniture in the place, save one 
chair, which was occupied by a pale young woman, 
nursing her child. Her thin, intelligent ^e looked 
very sad. Her clothing, though poor, was remarkably 
clean; and, as she sat there, in the gloomy, fireless 
house, she said very little, and what she said she said 
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very quietly, aa if she had hardly strength to 
plain, and was even half-ashamed to do sa 
tflid na, however, that her husband had been out of 
work six months. " He didn't know what to turn 
to after we aowd th' things," said she ; " but he 'a 
takken to cheer-bottomin', for he doesn't want to lie 
upo' folk for relief, if he can help it. He doesn't get 
much above a cheer, or happen two in a week, one 
week wi' another, an' even then he doesn't olez get 
paid, for folks ha' not brass. It rvms very hard 
with us, an' I'm nobbut siekly." The poor soul 
did not need to say much ; her own person, which 
evinced such a touching struggle to keep up a decent 
appearance to the last, and everything about her, as 
she sat there in the gloomy place, trying to keep the 
child warm upon her cold breast, told eloquently 
what her tongue faltered at and failed to express. 
The nest place we called at iu thia court was a 
cottage kept by a withered old woman, with one 
foot in tho grave. We found her in the bouM, 
sallow, and shrivelled, and panting for breath. She 
had three young women, out of work, lodging with 
her ; and, in addition to these, a widow with her 
two children hved there. One of these children, 
a girl, was earning 28. (id. a week for working short 
time at a mill j the other, a lad, was earning 3s. & 
week. The rest were all unemployed, and had , 
been so for several months past. This 5i 
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week was aJl the seven people had to live upon, 
with the exception of a trifle the sickly old woman 
received from the Board of Guardians. As we left 
the court, two young fellows were lounging at the 
entry end, as if waiting for us. One of them stepped 
up to my friend, and whispered something plain- 
tively, pointing to his feet, I did nut, catch the 
reply ; but my friend made a note, and v/a went on. 
Before we had gone many yarda down the street a 
storm of rain and thunder came on, and we hurried 
into the house of an old Irishwoman close by. 
My friend knew the old woman. She was on his 
list of relief cases. "Will you let ua shelter a few 

minutes, Mrs V said he. " I will, an' thank 

ye," replied she. " Come in an' sit down. Sure, 
it 'b not fit to turn out a dog. Faith, that 's a great 
Storm. Oh, see the rain ! Thank God it's not him 
that made the house that made the pot 1 Dear, 
dear ; did ye see the awful flash that time ) I don't 
like to be by myself, I am so terrified wi' the 
thunder. There has been a great dale o' wet this 
long time." "There has," replied my friend ; "but 
how have ye been getting on since I called before i" 
"Well," said the old woman, sitting down, "things 
is quare with ua as ever they can be, an' that you 
know very well" There was a young woman reared 
against the table by the window. My friend turned 
towards her, and said, " Well, and how does the 
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Iiidian meal agree irith. you V The young womas 
blushed, and smiled, but said nothing; but the 
■woman turned sharply round and replied, " Well, 
now, it 13 better nor starvation ; it is chape, an' it 
Ella up — an' that's all." "Is your son working I" 
inquired my friend. "Troth, he ia," replied aha 
" He does bo gettin' a day now an' agmn at the 
breek-croft in Kibbleton Lone. Faith, it is time he 
did somothin', too, for he was nine months out o? ' 
work entirely, I am got greatly into debt, an' I 
don't think I '11 ever be able to get over it any more. 
I don't know how does poor folk be able to spind 
money on drink such times aa thim ; bedad, I cannot 
do it. It is Lard enough to get mate of any Mnd to 
keep the bare life in a body. Oh, see now ; but 
for the relief, the half o' the country would die out." 
" You 're a native of Ireland, missis," said I. 
"Troth, I am," replied she; "an' had a good farm 
o' gceawnd in it too, one time. Ah ! many 'a the 
(lark day I went throngh between that an' this,, 
Before thim bad times came on, long ago, peopto 
were well off in ould Ireland. I seen them wid aKi 
many as tin cows standin' at the door at one timft 
. . . Ah, then I but the Irish people is great^ 
scattered now ! . . . But, for the matter of thM^ 
folk are aa badly off here as anywhere in the world) 
I think. I dunno know how doea poor folk be abU 
to spind money for dhriak. I am a widow this 
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seventeen year now, an' the divle a man or woman 
uwer seen me goin' to a public-house. I seen 
women goin' a drinkin' widout a shift to their backs. 
I dunno how the diwle they done it. Begorra, I 
think, if I drunk a glass of ale just now, my two 
legs would fail from under me immadiately — I am 
that wake." The old woman was a little too censo- 
rious, I think. There is no doubt that even people 
who are starving do drink a Httle sometimes. The 
wonder would be if they did not, in some degree, 
share the follies of the rest of the world. Besides, 
it is a well-known fact, that those who are in employ, 
are apt, from a feeling of misdirected kindness, to 
treat those who are out of work to a glass of ale or 
two, now and then ; and it is very natural, too, that 
those who have been but ill-fed for a long time are 
not able to stand it well 

After leaving the old Irishwoman's house, we 
called upon a man who had got his living by 
the sale of newspapers. There was nothing specially 
worthy of remark in this case, except that he com- 
plained of his trade having fallen away a good deaL 
" I used to sell three papers where I now sell one," 
said he. This may not arise from there being fewer 
papers sold, but from there being more people selling 
them than when times were good. I came back to 
Manchester in the evening. I have visited Preston 
again since then, and have spent some time upon 
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Preston Moor, where there are nearly fifteen hnn- 
dred men, principally factory operatives, at work. 
Of this I shall have something to say in my next 
paper. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



^IT was early on a fine morning in July when 
1^|1k|I I next set off to see Preston again ; the 
W^flr^ i long- continued rains aeemed to be ended, 
and the nnclouded sun flooded all the landscape 
with splendour. All nature rejoiced in the change, 
and the heart of man waa glad. In Clifton Vale, 
the white-sleeved mowers were at work among the 
rich grass, and the scent of new hay came sweetly 
through our carriage windows. In the leafy cloaghs 
and hedges, the small birds were wild with joy, and 
every garden sent forth a goodly smell. Along its 
romantic vale the glittering Irwell meandered, here, 
through nooks, "o'erhung vci' wildwooda, thickening 
green;" and there, among lush unshaded pasturea; 
gathering on its way many a mild whispering brook, 
whose sunlit waters laced the green land with freak- 
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ish lines of trembling gold. To me this ride is 
always interesting, so many points of historic interest 
line the way ; but it was doubly delightful on that 
glorious July morning. And I never saw Fishergate, 
in Preston, look better than it did then. On my 
arrival there I called upon the Secretary of the 
Trinity Ward Belief Committee. In a quiet bye- 
street, where there are four pleasant cottages, with 
little gardens in front of them, I found him in his 
studious nook, among books, relief tickets, and cor- 
respondence. We had a few minutes' talk about the 
increasing distress of the town ; and he gave me a 
short account of the workroom which has been 
opened in Knowsley Street, for the employment of 
female factory operatives out of work. This work- 
room is managed by a committee of ladies, some of 
whom are in attendance every day. The young 
women are employed upon plain sewing. They 
have two days' work a week, at one shilling a day, 
and the Belief Committee adds sixpence to this 2s. 
in each case. Most of them are merely learning to 
sew. Many of them prove to be wholly untrained 
to this simple domestic accomplishment. The work 
is not remunerative, nor is it expected to be so ; but 
the benefit which may grow out of the teaching 
which these young women get here — and the evil 
their employment here may prevent, cannot be cal- 
culated. I find that such workrooms are established 
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in some of the other towns now suflfering from the 
depression of trade. Some of these I intend to visit 
hereafter. I spent an interesting half-hour with the 
secretary, after which I went to see the factory 
operatives at work upon Preston Moor. 

Preston Moor is a tract of waste land on the west- 
ern edge of the town. It belongs to the corporation. 
A little vale runs through a great part of this moor, 
from south-east to north-west ; and the ground was, 
until lately, altogether uneven. On the town side 
of the little dividing vale the land is a light, sandy 
soil ; on the other side, there is abundance of clay 
for brickmaking. Upon this moor there are now 
fifteen hundred men, chiefly factory operatives, at 
work, levelling the land for building purposes, and 
making a great main sewer for the drainage of future 
streets. The men, being almost all unused to this 
kind of labour, are paid only one shilling per day ; 
and the whole scheme has been devised for the em- 
ployment of those who are suffering from the present 
depression of trade. The work had been going on 
several months before I saw it, and a great part of 
the land was levelled. When I came in sight of the 
men, working in scattered gangs that fine morning, 
there was, as might be expected, a visible difference 
between their motions and those of trained "navvies" 
engaged upon the same kind of labour. There were 
also very great differences of age and physical condi- 
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tion amongst them — old men and conBumptive-loo^ 
ing lads, hardly out of their teens. They lookad 
hard at me as I walked down the central line, haS 
they were not any way uncivil. "What time is't^l 
maisterT' asked a middle-aged man, with gray hairj 
as he wiped his forehead. " Hauve-paat ten," 
I. "What time aaya he!" inquired a feeble yoni 
fellow, who was resting upon hia barrow. " Hauv8-j 
past ten, he says," replied the other. "Eh; it's'i 
warm!" said the tired lad, lying down upon his I 
barrow again. One thing I noticed amongst these. I 
men, — with very rare exceptionB, their apparel, hoi 
ever poor, evinced that wholesome English love of 
order and cleanhnesa which generally indicates some- 
thing of self-respect in the wearer — especially 
among poor folk. There is something touching 
in the whiteness of a well-worn shirt, and the care^ 
ful patches of a poor man's old fustian coat, 
lounged about amongst the men, a mild-eyed police 
man came up, and offered to conduct me to Jackson,! 
the labour-master, who had gone down to the othM.J 
end of the moor, to look after the men at work t 
the great sewer — a wet clay cutting — the heavieg 
bit of work on the ground. We passed some bi 
brickmakers, all plastered and splashed with ' 
clay — of the earth, earthy. Unlike the factory 1 
operatives around them, these men clashed, and^ 
kneaded, and sHced among the clay, as if they v 
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working for a wager. But they were used to tLa 
job, and working piece-work. A little further on, 
we came to an unbroken bit of the moor. Here, on 
a green slope we saw a poor lad sitting chirruping 
npon the grass, with a little cloutful of grouodsel 
for bird meat in hia hand, watching another, who 
was on his knees, delving for earth-nuts with an 
old knife. Lower down the slope there were three 
other lada plaguing a joung jackaaa colt; and fur- 
ther off, on the town edge of the moor, several 
children from the streets hard by, were wandering 
about the green hollow, picking daisies, and playing 
together in the sunshine. There are several cotton 
factories close to the moor,^but they were quiet 
enough. Whilst I looked about me here, the police- 
man pointed to the distance and said, " Jackson's 
comin' up, I see. Yon'a him, wi' th' white lin' 
jacket on." Jackson aeema to have won the esteem 
of the men upon the moor by his judicious manage- 
ment and calm determination. I have heard that 
he had a httle trouble at first, through an injurious 
report spread amongst the men immediately before 
he undertook the management. Some person pre- 
yioualy employed upon the ground had " set it eawt 
that there wur a chap comin' that would make 'em 
addle a hauve-a-creawn a d.iy for their ahillin'." 
Of course this increased the difficulty of hia posi- 
tion; but he seems to have fought handsomely 
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through all that sort of thing. I had met him for a 
few minutes once before, so there was no diflGlculty 
between us. *'Well, Jackson," said I, "heaw are 
yo gettin' on among itl" "Oh, very well, very 
well," said he, " We'n more men at work than we 
had, an' we shall happen have more yet. But we'n 
getten things into something like system, an' then 
tak 'em one with another th' chaps are wiUin' 
enough. You see they're not men that have getten 
a livin' by idling aforetime; they're workin' men, 
but they're strange to this job, an' one cannot 
expect 'em to work like trained bonds, no moor than 
one could expect a lot o' navvies to work weel at 
factory wark. Oh, they done middlin', tak 'em one 
with another." I now asked him if he had not 
had some trouble with the men at first. " Well," 
said he, "I had at first, an' that's the truth. I 
remember th' first day that I came to th' job. As 
I walked on to th' ground there was a great lump o' 
clay coom bang into my ear-hole th' first thing; but 
I walked on, an' took no notice, no moor than if it 
had bin a midge flyin' again my face. Well, that 
kind o' thing took place, now an' then, for two or 
three days, but I kept agate o' never mindin'; till I 
fund there were some things that I thought could 
be managed a deal better in a different way; so I 
gaV th' men notice that I would have 'em altered. 
For instance, now, when I coom here at first, there 
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was a great shed in yon hollow; an' every momin' 
th* men had to pass through that shed one after an- 
other, an' have their names booked for th* day. The 
result wur, that after they'd walked through th* 
shed, there was many on 'em walked out at t'other 
end o' th' moor straight into teawn a-playin' 'em. 
Well, I was determined to have that system done 
away with. An', when th' men fund that I was 
gooin' to make these alterations, they growled a 
good deal, you may depend, an' two or three on 'em 
coom up an' spoke to me abeaw th' matter, while 
tother stood clustered a bit off. Well; I was 
beginnin' to tell 'em plain an' straight-forrud what I 
would have done, when one o' these three sheawted 
out to th' whole lot, " Here, chaps, come an' gether 
reawnd th' devil. Let's yer what he's for !" * Well,' 
said I, 'come on, an' you shall yer,' for aw felt 
cawmer just then, than I did when it were o'er. 
There they were, gethered reawnd mo in a minute, — 
th' whole lot, — I were fair hemmed in. But I geet 
atop ov a bit ov a knowe, an' towd 'em it fair tale, — 
what I wanted, an' what I would have, an' I put it 
to 'em whether they didn't consider it reet. An' I 
believe they see'd th' thing in a reet leet, but they 
said nought about it, but went back to their wark, 
lookin' sulky. But I've had very little bother with 
'em sin'. I never see'd a lot o' chaps so altered sin' 
th' last February, as they are. At that time no 
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mortal mon hardly could walk through 'em 'beawt 
havin' a bit o* slack-jaw, or a lump o'clay or summat 
flung a-him. But it isn*t so, neaw. I consider th' 
men are doin' very weeL But, come; yo mun go 
deawn wi' me a-lookin' at yon main sewer." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" Oh, let us bear the present as we may, 
Nor let the golden past be all forgot ; 
Hope lifts the curtain of the future day, 
Where peace and plenty smile without a spot 
On their white garments ; where the human lot 
Looks lovelier and less removed froni heaven ; 
Where want, and war, and discord enter not, 
But that for which the wise have hoped and striven — 

The wealth of happiness, to humble worth is given. 

" The time will come, as come again it must. 

When Lancashire shall lift her head once more ; 

Her suffering sons, now down amid the dust 

Of Indigence, shall pass through Plenty's door ; 

Her commerce cover seas from shore to shore ; 

Her arts arise to highest eminence ; 

Her products prove unrivall'd, as of yore ; 

Her valour and her virtue — men of sense 
And blue-eyed beauties— England's pride and her defence." 

— Blackbubn Babd. 

ACKSON'S office as labour-master kept 
him constantly tramping about the sandy 
moor from one point to another. He was 
forced to be in sight, and on the move, during work- 
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ing hours, amongst his fifteen hundred scattered 
workmen. It was heavy walking, even in dry- 
weather ; and as we kneaded through the loose soil 
that hot forenoon, we wiped our foreheads now and 
then. " Ay," said he, halting, and looking round 
upon the scene, "I can assure you, that when I first 
took howd o' this job, I fund my honds full, as quiet 
as it looks now. I was laid up for nearly a week, 
an' I had to have two doctors. But, as I'd under- 
takken the thing, I was determined to go through 
with it to th' best o' my ability; an' I have confi- 
dence now that we shall be able to feight through 
th' bad time wi' summat like satisfaction, so far as 
this job 's consarned, though it 's next to impossible 
to please everybody, do what one wilL But come 
wi' me down this road. I Ve some men agate o' 
cuttin' a main sewer. It's very little farther than 
where th' cattle pens are i' th' hollow yonder ; and 
it 's different wark to what you see here. Th' main 
sewer will have to be brought clean across i' this 
direction, an' it '11 be a stiffish job. Th' cattle mar- 
ket 's goin' to be shifted out o' yon hollow, an' in 
another year or two th' whole scene about here will 
be changed." Jackson and I both remembered some- 
thing of the troubles of the cotton manufacture in 
past times. We had seen something of the " shuttle 
gatherings," the "plug-drawings," the wild starva- 
tion riots, and strikes of days gone by; and he 
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agreed with me that one reason for the difference of 
their demeanour during the present trjdng circum- 
stances lies in their increasing intelligence. The great 
growth of free discussion through the cheap press has 
done no little to work out this salutary change. There 
is more of human sympathy, and of a perception of the 
union of interests between employers and employed 
than ever existed before in the history of the cotton 
trade. Employers know that their workpeople are 
human beings, of like feelings and passions with 
themselves, and like themselves, endowed with no 
mean degree of independent spirit and natural intel- 
ligence ; and working men know better than before- 
time that their employers are not all the heartless 
tyrants which it has been too fashionable to encour- 
age them to believe. The working men have a bet- 
ter insight into the real causes of trade panics than 
they used to have ; and both masters and men feel 
more every day that their fortunes are naturally 
bound together for good or evil ; and if the working 
men of Lancashire continue to struggle through the 
present trying pass of their lives with the brave 
patience which they have shown hitherto, they will 
have done more to defeat the arguments of those 
who hold them to be unfit for political power than 
the finest eloquence of their best friends could have 
done in the same time. The labour master and I 
had a little talk about these things as we went to- 
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wards the lower end of the moor. A few minutea' 
alow walk brought us to the spot, where some twenty 
of the hardier sort of operntives were at work in a 
damp clay cutting. "This ia heavy work for ach 
chaps as these," said Jackson ; " but I let 'em work 
bi'th lump here. I give 'em so much clay apiece ta 
shift, and they can begin when they like, an' drop it 
th' same. Th,' men seem satisfied wi' that arrange- 
ment, an' they done wonders, considerin' th' nature 
o'th job. There 's many o'th men that come on to 
this moor are badly oS for suitable things for theif 
feet. I 've had to give lota o' dogs away among 'era, 
Tou see men cannot work with ony comfort among 
stuff o' this sort without snmmat substantial on. It 
rives poor ahoon to pieces i' no time. Beside, they're 
sot men that can ston bein' witched (wetahod) like 
some. They haven't been used to it as a rale. Now, 
this is one o'th' finest days we 've had this year ; an' 
you haven't sin what th' ground ia lite in bad 
weather. But you 'd be astonished what a difference 



wet makes on this moor, 
day or two th' wark 'a as 
heavier to lift, an' worse 
is fllntchy. That tries 'ei 
to pieces ; an' men that a 



When it's bin rain for a 
heavy again. Th' stuff's 
to wheel; an' th' ground 
I up, an' poo's their shoon 
■e wakely get knocked out 
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>' time with it But thooao that can stand it get I 
hardened by it. There 's a great dilference ; what J 
would do one man's constitutLon good will kill 4 
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^H another. Winter time '11 try 'em up tightly. . . . 

^r Wait there a fait," continued he, " I '11 be with you 
again directly," Ho then weat down into the cutting 
to ape^ to some of hia men, whilst I walked about 
the edge of the bank. From a distunt part of the 
moor, the bray of a jackaas came faint upon the 
sleepy wind. " Ter tho', Jone," said one of the men, 

I resting upon his spade ; " another cally-weighver 
gone I " " Ay," replied Jone, " th' owd lad 's 
deawn't his cut. He '11 want no more tickets, yon 
mou l" The country folk of Lancashire say tliut a 
Teaver dies every time a jackass brays. Jackson 
camo up from the cutting, and we walked back to 
where the greatest number of men were at work. 
"You should ha' bin here last Saturday," said he; 
" we 'd rather a curious sccdc. One o' the men 
coom to me an' axed if I 'd allow 'em hauve-an- 
hoiir to howd a meetia' about havin' a procession i' 
th' guild week. I gaV 'em consent, on condition 
that they 'd conduct their meetin' in an orderly way. 
Well, they gathered together upo' that leTel theer ; 
an' th' speakers stood upo' th' edge o' that cuttin', 
close to Chariinck Fowd. Th' uieetiu' lasted abeawt 
a quarter ov an hour longer than I bargained for; 
but they lost uo time wi' what they had to do. 0' 
I went off quietly ; an' they finished with ' Rule Bri- 
tannia,' i' full chorus, an' then went back to their 
wark. You'll see th' report in to-duy's paper," 
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This meeting was so curious, and so characteristic of 
the men, that I think the report is worth repeating 
here : — " On Saturday afternoon, a meeting of the 
parish labourers was held on the moor, to consider 
the propriety of having a demonstration of their 
numbers on one day in the guild week. There were 
upwards of a thousand present. An operative, 
named John HouLker, was elected to conduct the 
proceedings. After stating the object of the assem- 
bly, a series of propositions were read to the meeting 
by William Gillow, to the effect that a procession 
take place of the parish labourers in the guild week; 
that no person be allowed to join in it except those 
whose names were on the books of the timekeepers ; 
that no one should receive any of the benefits which 
might accrue who did not conduct himself in an 
orderly manner ; that all persons joining the proces- 
sion should be required to appear on the ground 
washed and shaven, and their clogs, shoes, and other 
clothes cleaned ; that they were not expected to pur- 
chase or redeem any articles of clothing in order to 
take part in the demonstration,; and that any one 
absenting himself from the procession should be ex- 
pelled from any participation in the advantages 
which might arise from the subscriptions to be col- 
lected by their fellow-labourers. These were all 
agreed to, and a committee of twelve was appointed 
to collect subscriptions and donations. A president. 
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Becretary, and treasurer were also elected, and a 
number of resolutions agreed to in reference to the 
CQiTjing out of the details of their scheme. The 
managing committee consist of Mesara W. Gillow, 
Kobert Upton, Thomas Greenwood Riley, John 
Houlker, John Taylor, James Ray, Jamea Whalley, 
"Wm. Banks, Joseph Redhead, James Clayton, and 
Jamea JI'Dermot. The men agreed to aubscribe a 
penny per week to furm a fund out of which a. dinner 
should be provided, and they expressed themselves 
confident that they could secure the gratuitous eer- 
■yices of a band of muaic. During the meeting there 
was great order. At the conclusion, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the chairman, to the labour master 
for granting them three-quarters of an hour for the 
purpose of holding the meeting, and to William 
Gillow for drawing up the resolutions. Three times 
three then followed ; after which, George Dewhurst 
mounted a hillock, and, by desire, sang ' Rule Bri- 
tannia,' the chorus being taken up by the whole 
crowd, and the whole being wound up with a hearty 
cheer." There are various schemes devised in Pres- 
t<>n for regaling the poor during the guild ; and not 
the worst of them is the proposal to give them a 
little extra money for that week, so as to enable 
them to enjoy the holiday with their iamilies at 



It was now about half-past eleven. " It 's gettin 
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ott for dinner time," said Jackson, looking at his 
watch, " Let 'a Lave a look at th' opposite side 
yonder ; an' then we 'II come back, an' you '11 see th' 
men drop work when the five minuteB' bell rings. 
There 's many of 'em live bo far off that they couldn't 
well get whoam an' hack in an hour ; so, we give 'em 
an hour an' a half to their dinner, now, an' they work 
half an' hour longer t'th afternoon," We crossed 
the hollow which divides the mooFj and went to the 
top of a sandy cutting at the rear of the workhouse. 
This eminence commanded a full view of the men at 
■work on different parts of the ground, with the time- 
keepers going to and fro amongst them, book in 
baud. Here were men at work with picks and 
epadea; there, a slow-moving train of full harrowa 
came along ; and, yonder, a train of empty barrows 
stood, with the men sitting upon them, waiting. 
Jackson pointed out some of hia most remarkable 
men to me ; after which we went up to a little plot 
of ground behind the workhouse, where wo found a 
few apparently older or weaker men, riddling pebbly 
stuff, brought from the bed of the Ribble. The 
smaller pebbles were thrown into heaps, to make a 
hard floor for the workhouse school-yard. The mas- 
ter of the workhouse said that the others were too 
big for this purpose — the lads would break the win- 
dows with them. The largest pebbles were cast 
aside to be broken up, for the making of garden 
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walks. Whilst the master of the workhouse was 
showing us round the building, Jackson looked at his 
watch again, and said, ''Come, we've just time to 
get across again. Th' bell will ring in two or three 
minutes, an' I should like yo to see 'em knock o£" 
We hurried over to the other side, and, before we 
had been a minute there, the bell rung. At the first 
toll, down dropt the barrows, the half-flung shovel- 
fuls fell to the ground, and all labour stopt as sud- 
denly as if the men had been moved by the pull of 
one string. In two minutes Preston Moor was nearly 
deserted, and, like the rest, we were on our way to 
dinner. 




CHAPTER XV. 

AMONG THE WIGAN OPERATIVES. 

''There'll be some on us missin', aw deawt, 
Iy there isn't some help for us soon." 

—Samuel Latcock. 

HE next scene of my observations is the 
town of Wigan. The temporary troubles 
now affecting the working people of Lan- 
cashire wear a different aspect there on account of 
such a large proportion of the population being em- 
ployed in the coal mines. The " way of life" and 
the characteristics of the people are marked by 
strong peculiarities. But, apart from these things, 
Wigan is an interesting place. The towns of Lan- 
cashire have undergone so much change during the 
last fifty years that their old features are mostly 
either swept away entirely, or are drowned in a 
great overgrowth of modem buildings. Yet coaly 
Wigan retains visible relics of its ancient character 
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still ; and there ia eometliiiig striking in its situation. 
It is associated with some of the most stirring events 
of our history, and it is the scene of many an inte- 
resting old story, Bach as the legend of Mabel of 
Haigh Hall, the crusader's dame. The remnant of 
" Mab'a Cross" still stands in Wigan Lane. Borne 
of the finest old halls of Lancashire are now, and 
have been, in its neighbourhood, such as Ince Hall 
and Crooke Hall. It must have been a picturesqae 
town in the time of the Commonwealth, when Cava- 
liers and Eoundheads met there in deadly contention. 
Wigan saw a great deal of the troubles of that time. 
The ancient monument, erected to the memory of 
Colonel Tyldealey, upon the ground where he fell at 
the battle of Wigan Lane, only toUa a Httle of the 
story of Longfellow's puritan hero. Miles Standish, 
who belonged to the Chorley branch of the family of 
Standiah of Standish, near this town. The ingenious 
John Iloby, author of the "Traditions of Lanca- 
shire," was bom here. Bound about the old market- 
place, and the fine parish church of St Wilfred, there 
are many quaint nooks still left to tell the tale of cen- 
turies gone by. These remarks, however, by the way. 
It is almost impossible to sunder any place entirely 
from the interest which such things lead to it. 

Our present business ia with the share which 
Wigan feels of the troubles of our own time, and 
in this respect it ia affected by some conditions 
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pecnliAT to tUe place. I am told that Wigan was 
one of the firat^-if not the very first — of the 
towns of Lancashire to feel the nip of our pre- 
sent distress. I am told, alao, that it was the 
first town in which a Belief Committee was organ- 
ised. The cotton consumed here is almost entirely 
of the kind from ordinary to middling American, 
which is now the scarcest and dearest of any. 
Preston is almost wholly a spinning town. In 
Wigan there is a considerahle amount of weaving as 
well as spinning. The counts spun in Wigan are 
lower than those in Preston; they range from lO's 
to 20'a, There is also, as I have said before, 
another peculiar element of labour, which tends to 
give a strong flavour to the conditions of life in 
Wigan, that is, the great number of people employed 
in the coal mines. This, however, does not much. 
lighten the distress which has fallen upon the spin- 
ners and weavers, for the colUers are also working 
ehort time — an average of four days a week. I am 
told, also, that the coal miners have been subject to 
80 many disasters of various kinds daring past years, 
that there is now hardly a collier's family which has 
not lost one or more of its most active ^nembers by 
accidents in the pits. About six years ago, the 
river Douglas broke into one of the Ince mines, and 
nearly two hundred people were drowned thereby. 
These were almost all buried on one day, and it was 
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s Tery distresaing scene. Everywhere in Wigan one 
may meet with the widows and orphans of men who 
have been killed in the mines ; and there are no few 
men more or less disabled by colliery accidents, and, 
therefore, dependent either upon the kindness of 
their employers, or npon the labour of their families 
in the cotton factories. Tida last failing them, the 
result may be easily guessed. The widows and 
orphans of coal luinera almost always fall back upon 
factory labour for a living; and, in the present state 
of things, this class of people forms a very helpless 
element of the general distress. These things I 
learnt during my brief visit to the town a few days 
ago. Hereafter, I shall try to acquaint myself more 
deeply and widely with the relations of Ufa amongst 
the working people there. 

I had not seen Wigan during many years before 
that fine August afternoon. In the Main Street and 
Market Place there is no striking outward sign of 
distress, and yet here, as in other Lancashire towns, 
any careful eye may see that there is a visibla 
increase of mendicant stragglers, whose awkward 
plaintiveness, whose helpless restraint and hesitancy 
of manner, and whoso general appearance, teU at 
once that they belong to the operative classes now 
suffering in Lancashire. Beyond this, the sights I 
first noticed upon the streets, as peculiar to the 
place, were, here, two " Sisters of Mercy," wending 
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along, in their black cloaks and hoods, with their 
foreheads and cheeks swathed in ghastly white 
bands, and with strong rough shoes upon their feet ; 
and, there, passed by a knot of the women employed 
in the coal mines. The singular appearance of these 
women has puzzled many a southern stranger. All 
grimed with coaldust, they swing along the street 
with their dinner baskets and cans in their hands, 
chattering merrily. To the waist they are dressed 
like men, in strong trousers and wooden clogs. 
Their gowns, tucked clean up, before, to the middle, 
hang down behind them in a peaked tail. A limp 
bonnet, tied under the chin, makes up the head-dress. 
Their curious garb, though soiled, is almost always 
sound; and one can see that the wash-tub will reveal 
many a comely face amongst them. The dusky 
damsels are " to the manner bom," and as they 
walk about the streets, thoughtless of singularity, 
the Wigan people let them go unheeded by. Before 
I had been two hours in the town, I was put into 
communication with one of the active members of 
the Belief Committee, who offered to devote a few 
hours of the following day to visitation with me, 
amongst the poor of a district called " Scholes," on 
the eastern edge of the town. Scholes is the " Little 
Ireland" of Wigan, — the poorest quarter of the 
town. The colliers and factory operatives chiefly 
live there. There is a saying in Wigan that no 
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man's education is finished nntil be has been 
through Seholtis. Having made my arrougements 
for the nest day, I went to stay for the night with 
friend who Lves in the green country near Orrell, 
three miles west of Wigan. Early next morning, 
rode over to see the quaint town of Upholland, 
and its fine old church,, with the little ivied monastic 
close by. We returned thence, by way of 
' Orrell Pow," to Wigan, to meet my engagement 
at ten in the forenoon. On our way, we could not 
help noticing the unusual number of foot-sore, 
travel-soiled people, many of them evidently factory 
operatives, limping away from the town upon their 
melancholy wanderings. We could see, also, by the 
number of decrepid old women, creeping towards 
Wigan, and now and then stopping to rest by the 
■wayside, that it was reUef day at the Board of 
Guardians. At ten, I met the gentleman who had 
kindly offered to guide me for the day; and we set 
off together. There are three excellent rooms en- 
gaged by the good people of Wigaa for the employ- 
ment and teaching of the young women thrown out 
of work at the cotton mills. The most central of 
the three ia the lecture theatre of the filecbanics' In- 
stitution. This room was the first place we visited. 
Ten o'clock is the time appointed for the young 
women to assemble. It was a few minutes past ten 
when we got to the place; and there were some 
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twenty of the ^1b waiting about the door, 
were barred out, on account of being behind t 
The lasses seemed very anxious to get in; but they 
were kept there a, few minutes till the kind old 
superintendent, Mr Fisher, made his appearance. 
After giving the fooUsh virgins a gentle lecture 
upon the value of punctuality, he admitted them to 
the room. Inside, there were about three hundred 
and fifty girla mustered that morning. They are 
required to attend four hours a day on fonr days 
of the week, and they are paid 3d. a day for theii ■ 
attendance. They are divided into clasaea, eaclil 
class being watched over hy some !ady of the com- ^ 
mittee. Fart of the time each day is set apart for 
reading and writing; the rest of the day is devoted 
to knitting and plain sewing. The business of each 
day begins with the reading of the rales, aft«r 
which, the names are called over. A girl i 
white pinafore, upon the platfona, was calling over. I 
the names when we entered. I never saw a mors J 
comely, clean, and orderly assembly anywhere. I'l 
never saw more modest demeanour, nor a greataril 
proportion of healthy, inteUigent faces in any com- 1 
pony of equal numbers. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"Hopdanoa etiet in Tom's bellj for two wLite hgrring*. 
Oruok not, black tmgel; I IwTGDofoodforthee." 

— King Lear. 

i LINGERED a little while ia the work- 
room, at the Mechanics' Institution, in- 
terested in the scene. A stout young 
voman came in at a side door, and hurried up to the 
centre of the room with a great roll of coarse gray 
cloth, and lin check, to be cut up for the stitchers. 
One or two of the classes were husy with books and 
dates ; the remainder of the girls were sewing and 
knitting ; and the ladies of the committee were mov- 
ing about, each in quiet superintendence of her own 
class. The room was comfortably full, even on the 
platform ; but there was very httle noise, and no dis- 
order at alL I say again that I never saw a more 
comely, clean, and well conducted assembly than 
this of three hundred and fifty factory lasses. I 
was told, however, that even these girls show a kind 
of pride of caste amongst one another. The human 
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heart is mach the same in all conditiona of life. I 
did not stay long enough to be able to say more 
about this place ; but one of tl^ most active and 
intelligent ladies connected with the management 
said to me afterwards, "Your wealthy manufacturers 
and merchants must leave a great deal of common 
stuff lying in their warehouses, and perhaps not very 
saleable just now, which would be much more valu- 
able to us here than ever it will be to them. Do 
you think they would like to give us a little of it 
if we were to ask them nicely?*' I said I thought 
there were many of them who would do so ; and I 
think I said right. After a little talk with the bene- 
volent old superintendent, whose heart, I am sure, is 
devoted to the business for the sake of the good it 
will do, and the evil it will prevent, I set off with my 
friend to see some of the poor folk who live in the 
quarter called " Scholes." It is not more than five 
hundred yards from the Mechanics' Institution to 
Scholes Bridge, which crosses the little river Dou- 
glas, down in a valley in the eastern part of the town. 
As soon as we were at the other end of the bridge, 
we turned off at the right hand corner into a street 
of the poorest sort — a narrow old street, called "Amy 
Lane." A few yards on the street we came to a few 
steps, which led up, on the right hand side, to a little 
terrace of poor cottages, overlooking the river Dou- 
glas. We called at one of these cottages. Though 
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rather disorderly jaat then, it was not an uncom- 
fortable place. It waa evidently looked after by 
some homely dame. A clean old cat dosed upon 
a chair by the fireside. The bits of cottage furni- 
ture, though cheap, and well worn, were all there ; 
and the simple household gcwls, in the shape of pic- 
tures and ornaments, were in their places still. A 
hardy-looking, brown-faced man, with close-cropped 
black hair, and a mild countenance, sat on a table by 
the window, making artificial flies, for fishing. In 
the comer over his head a cheap, dingy picture 
of the trial of Queen Catherine, hung against the 
wall. I could just make out the tall figure of the 
■ indignant queen, in the well-known theatrical atti- 
tude, with her right arm. uplifted, and her sad, proud 
face turned away from the judgment-seat, ■where 
Henry sits, evidently uncomfortable in mind, aa she 
gushes forth that bold address to her priestly foes 
and accusers. The man sitting beneath the picture, 
told us that he was a throstle-overlooker by trade ; 
and that he had been nine months out of work He 
aaid, " There 's five on us here when we 're i'th 
heawse. "When th' wark fell off I had a bit o' brass 
Bave't up, BO we were forced to start o' usin' that. 
But month after month went by, an' th' brass kept 
gettin' less, do what we would ; an' th' times geet 
wur, till at last we fund ersels fair stagged up. At 
after that, my mother helped us as weel as hoo 
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could, — why, hoo does neaw, for th' matter 
an' then aw've three brothers, colliers ; they've di 
their best to poo ua through. But they 're not 
wortchin' four days a week, neaw; besides tht 
enough to do for their own. Aw make no accea 
o' Blotchin' up an' deawn o' this aliap, like a foo. 
would sicken a dog, it would for sure. Aw gt 
fishin' a bit neaw an' then ; an' aw cotter abeawt 
first one thing an' then another ; but it comes to 
sense. Its noan like gradely wark. It makes 
maunder up an' denwn, like a gonnor wi' a nail in 
yed, Aw wish to God yon chapa in Amerikey wouH 
play th' upstroke, an' get done wi' their bother, 
folk could start o' their wark again." This wa 
dently a provident man, who had striven hard to 
through his troubles decently. His position aa over** 
looker, too, made liiti dislike the thoughts of receivsi>( 
ing relief amongst the operatives whom he mij 
some day be called upon to superintend again. 
little higher up in Amy Lane we came to a kind of- 
square. On the side where the lane continues there 
is a dead brick wall ; on the other side, bound- 
ing a little space of unpaved ground, rather higher 
than the lane, there are a few old brick cottages, of 
very mean and dirty appearance. At the doora of 
some of the cottages squalid, untidy women were 
lounging ; some of them sitting upon the doorstep, 
with their elbows on their knees, smoking, and look- 
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iog stolidly miserable. We were now getting near 
where the cholera, made such havoc during its lAst 
Tisit,— a pestilent jungle, where disease is always 
prowling about, " seeking whom it can devour." A 
few sallow, dirty children were playing listlessly 
about the apace, in a melancholy way, looking as if 
their young minds were already " sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of thought," and unconsciously oppressed 
with wonder why they should be bom to such a 
miBerable share of human life as this. A toll, gaunt 
woman, with pale &ce, and thinly clad in a worn 
and much-patched cahco gown, and with a pair of 
"trashes" upon her stoekinglesa feet, sat on the step 
of the cottage nearest the lane. The woman rose 
when she saw my fnend. " Come in,'' said she ; 
and we followed her into the house. It was a 
■wretched place ; and the smell inside was sickly. I 
should think a broker would not give half-a-crown 
for all the furniture we saw. The woman seemed 
Buuple-minded and very illiterate ; and as she stood i 
in the middle of the floor, looking vaguely round 
ahe said, " Aw can hardly ax yo to sit deawn, for 
we'n sowd o' th' things eawt o'th heawse for a bit 
o' meight; but there is a cheer theer, sich as it ia; 
see yo ; tak' that" When she found that I wished 
to know BonietMng of her condition — although this 
was already weU known to the gentleman who accom- 
panied me — she began to tell her story in a simple, 
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off-hand way. " Aw Ve had nine childer," aaid atifld 
"we'n buried six, aa' we'n t!iree alive, an' aw ex- 
pect another every day." In one comer there was a 
rickety little low bedstead. There was no bedding 
upon it but a ragged kind of quilt, which covered 
the ticking. Upon this quilt something lay, like a 
bundle of rags, covered with a dirty cloth. "There'a 
one o' th' childer, lies here, ill," said she. " It 'a 
gettin' th' worm fayver," When she uncovered tliat 
little emaciated face, the sick child gazed at mo with 
wild, burning eyes, and began to whine pitifully. 
" Husht, my love," said the poor woman; "he'll not 
hurt tho'! Husht, now; he 'a noan beawn to touch 
tho'! He's noan o'th doctor, love. Come, neaw, 
husht ; that 'a a good lass !" I gave the little thing a 
penny, and one way and another we aoothed her fears, 
and she became ailent ; but the child still gazed at 
me with wild eyea, and the forecast of death on its 
thin fiice. The mother began again, "Eh, that little 
thing has suffered amnmat," aaid ahe, wiping her 
eyes ; " an', aa aw towd yo before, aw expect another 
every day. They 're born nake't, an' th' nert '11 ha' 
to remain so, for aught that aw con see. But, aw 
dar not begin o' thinkin' abeawt it. It would drive 
me crazy. We ban a little lad o' mi aiater'a livin' wi' 
ua. Aw had to tak' him when bia mother dee'd. 
Th' little thing 's noather feyther nor mother, neaw. 
It 'fl gwon eawt a beggin' this morning wi' my twp I 
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childer. My mother lives vith na, too," continued 
" hoo'H gooin' i' eighty-four, an' hoo'a eighteen- 
pence a, week off th' teawu. There's seven oq us, 
o'together, an' we'a had eawr sliare o' trouble, one 
way au' another, or else aw 'm chetted. Well, aw '11 
tell yo' what happened to my husban' o' i' two years' 
time. My husban 's a coUier. Well, first be wur 
brought whoam wi' three ribs broken — aw wur lyin' 
in when they brought bim whoam. An' then, at 
after that, he geet his arm broken j an' soon after 
he 'd getten o'er that, he wur nearly brunt to deeath 
i* one o'th pita at Batchffu ; an' aw haven't quite 
done yet, for, after that, he lee 'HI o'th rheumatic 
fayver eixteen week. That o' happou't i' two years' 
time. It's God's truth, maister. Mr Lea knows ' 
Eummat abeawt it— an' he stons theer. Yo may 
havo a like aim what we'n had to go through. An' 
that wur when times were'u good ; but then, every- 
thing o' that sort helps to poo folk deawn, yo known. 
We'n had very bnrd deed, maister — aw consider 
we'n had aa hard deed as anybody Uvin', takkin' o' 
together." This case was an instance of the peculiar 
troubles to which colliers and their families are 
liable ; a little representative bit of life among the 
poor of Wigan, From this place wo went further 
up into Scholes, to a dirty square, called the " Coal 

Tard." Here we called at the house of Peter Y , 

a man of fifty-one, and a weaver of a Idnd of staff 
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called, " broad cross-over," at which work he earned 
about six shillings a week, when in fiill employ. His 
wife was a cripple, unable to help herself; and, there- 
fore, necessarily a burden. Their children were two 
girls, and one boy. The old woman said, " Aw'm 
always forced to keep one o*th lasses a-whoam, for 
aw connot do a bond's turn." The children had been 
brought up to &ctory labour; but both they and 
their father had been out of work nearly twelve 
months. During that time the family had received 
relief tickets, amounting to the value of four shillings 
a week. Speaking of the old man, the mother said, 
'* Peter has just getten a bit o* wark again, thank 
God. He 's hardly fit for it ; but he '11 do it as lung 
as he can keep ov his feet.*' 



CHAPTER XVn. 



" Lord ! how the people suffer day by day 

A lingeriDjj death, through lack of honest bread ; 
And yet are gentle ou their stiirving way, 
By faith in future goud and justiae led." 

— Bliokbubn Babd, 

tM^T is a curious tiling to note tiie various com- 
n^^ tinationa o£ circumstance which exist 
w^Ss among the families of the poor. On the 
BnrfacB they seem much the same ; and they are 
reckoned up according to numher, income, and the 
like. But there are great differences of feeling 
and cultivation nmongat them; and then, every 
household has a story of its own, which no statistics 
can tell. There is hardly a family which has not 
had aome sickness, some stroke of disaster, some 
peculiar sorrow, or crippling liindraiice, arising with- 
in itself, which makes its condition unlike the rest. 
In this respect each family is one string in the great 
harp of humanity — a Btring which, touched by the 
finger of Heaven, contributes a special atterance 
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to that nnivereal harmony which is too fine for \ 
mortal ears. 

From the old weaver's house in " Coal Yard " 
went to a place close by, called " Caatle Tard," > 
of the moat unwholesome nooks I have seen 
Wigan i yet, though there are many such in that;* 
part of the town. It was a close, pestilent, little aU i 
de tac, shut in by a, dead brick wall at the far end. 1 
Here we called upon an Irish family, seven in num- I 
ber. The mother and two of her daughters wer 
The mother had sore eyeg. The place was dirty, l 
and the air inside was close and foul. The miserable 'J 
bits of furniture left were fit for nothing but a 
fire. " Good morning, Mrs K— ," said my friend, 
as we entered the stifling house ; " how are you gat- 
ing on 1" The mother stood in the middle of the 
floor, wiping her sore eyes, and then folding her 
hands in a tattered apron ; whilst her danghters 
gazed upon us vacantly from the background. " Oh, 
then," replied the woman, "things is worse wid t 
entirely, sir, than whenever ye wor here before, 
danno what will we do whin the winter comes." In J 
reply to me, she said, " We are seven altogether, wid | 
my husband an' myself. I have one lad was ill o' 
the yallow jaundice this many months, an' there is \ 
Bomethin' quare hangin' over that boy this day ; I , 
dunno whatever shall we do wid him. 1 was thinfc- 
in' this long time could I get a rieommind to e 
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would the doctor give him anythin' to rise an appetite 
in Tiiin at all. By the same token, I know it ia not 
a couvanient time for makin' appetites in poor folk 
just now. But perhaps the doctor might be able to 
do him some good, by the way he would be ready 
when times mind. Paith, my hands is full wid one 
thing an' anotber. Ah, thin ; but Ood is good, after 
alL We dunno what is He goin' to do through the 
dark stroke is an' us this day." Here my friend in- 
terrupted her, saying, " Don't yon think, Mrs E , 

that you would he more comfortable if you were to 
keep your house cleaner ? It coats nothing, yon 
know, but a little labour ; and you have nothing else 
to do just now." " Ah, then," replied she; "see 
here, now. I was just gettin' the mug ready for that 
same, whenever ye wor oomin' into the yard, I 
was." Here she turned sharply round, and said to 
one of the girls, who was standing in the background, 
" Go on, wid ye, now ; and clano the flure. Didn't 
I tell ye many a time this day J" The ^1 smiled, 
and ahuffied away into a dingy little room at the 
rear of the cottage. "Faith, sir," continued the 
woman, beating time with her hand in the air; 
" faith, air, it ia not aisy for a poor woman to man- 
age unbiddable childor.'' What part of Ireland do 

you come from, Mrs K V said I. She hesitated 

a second or two, and played with her chin ; then, 
blushing slightly, she replied in a subdued tone, 
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" County Galway, sir." " Well," said I, " yon 've no 
need to be ashamed of that." The woman seemed 
reassured, and answered at once, " Oh, indeed then, 
air, I am not ashamed — why would II I am more 
nor seTenteen year now in England, aa' I never dis- 
guised my speech, nor disowned my countiy— nor I 
never will, aither, plaae God." She had said before 
that her husband was forty-five years of ago ; and 
now I inquired what age she was. " I am the same 
age 03 my husband," replied ahe. "Forty-five," said 
I. " No, indeed, I am not forty-five," answered she ; 
"nor forty n aither." "Are you thirty-eight!" "May 
be I am ; I dunno. I don't think I am thirty-eight 
naither ; I am the same age as my husband." It was 
no use talking, so the subject was dropped. Aa we 
came away, the woman followed my friend to the door, 
earnestly pleading the cause of some family in the 
neighbourhood, who were in great distress. " See 
now," said she, " they are a large family, and the poor 
crajtera are starvin'. He is a shoemaker, an' he 
doesn't be gettin' any work this long time. Oh, indeed, 
then, Mr Lea, God knows thim people is badly of£" 
My friend promised to visit the family she had spoken 
of, and we came away. The smell of the house, and 
of the court altogether, was so sickening that we 
were glad to get into the air of the open street again. 
It was now about half-past eleven, and my friend 
said, "We have another workroom for young women 
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in the schoolroom of St Catherine's Church. It is 
about five minutes' walk from here ; we have just 
time to see it before they break ap for dinner." It 
was a large, square, brick building, atauding hy the 
road side, upon high ground, at the upper end of 
Scholes. The church is about fifty yards east of the 
schoolhouse. This workroom was more airy, and 
better lighted than the one at the Mecbanics' Insti- 
tution. The floor was flagged, which will make it 
colder than the other in winter time. There were 
four hundred girls in this room, some engaged in 
sewing and knitting, others in reading and writing. 
They are employed four days in the week, and they 
are paid ninepence a day, as at the other two rooms 
in the town. It really was a pleasant thing to see 
their clear, healthy, blond complesions ; their cloth- 
ing, so clean and whole, however poor ; and their 
orderly deportment. But they had been accustomed 
to work, and their work had given them a discipline 
which is not sufficiently valued. There are people 
who have written a great deal, and know very little 
about the influence of factory labour upon health, — 
it would be worth their while to see some of these 
workrooms. I think it would sweep cobwebs away 
from the comers of their minds. The clothing made 
up in these workrooms is of a kind suitable for the 
wear of working people, and is intended to be given 
away to the neediest am.ong them, in the coming 
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winter. I noticed a. feature here which escaped m» 
in the room at tlio Mechanics' Institution. On one 
side of the room there was a flight of wooden stairs, 
about six yards wide. Upon these steps were seated 
a number of children, with books in their hands. 
These youngsters were evidently restless, thonghi 
not noigy; and they wera not very attentivo t»i 
their books. These children were the worst clad 
and least clean part of the assembly; and it 
natural that they should be so, for they were habit- 
ual beggars, gathered from the streets, and brought 
there to be taught and fed. When they were pointed 
oat to mc, I could not help thinking that the money 
which has been spent upon ragged schools is an ex- 
cellent investment in the sense of world-wide good. 
I remarked to one of the ladies teaching there, how 
very clean and healthy the young women looked.. 
She said that the girls had lately been more in the 
open air than usual. "And," said she, speaking of 
the class she was superintending, " I find these poor 
girls as apt learners as any other class of young 
people I ever knew." We left the room just before 
they were dismissed to dinner. A few yards from 
the school, and by the same roadside, we came to a 
little cottage at the end of a row. " We will call 
here," said my friend; "I know the people very' 
well," A httle, tidy, good-looking woman sat by 
the fire, nursing an infant at the breast. The housa 
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was clean, and all the humble fnmiture of the poor 
man'a cottage seemed to be still in its place. There 
'were two shelves of books hanging against the walls, 
and a pile of tracts and pamphlets, a foot deep, on 
a small table at the back of the room. I soon fonnd, 
however, that these people were going through their 
share of the prevalent Buffering. The family was 
six in number. The comelj little iroman said that 
her husband was a weaver of "Cross-over;" and I 
suppose he would cam about six or seven sbillingB 
a week at that kind of work ; but he had been long 
out of work. His wife said, " I've had to pop my 
husban's trousers an' waistcoat many a time to pay 
tb' rent o' this house," She then began to talk 
about her first-born, and the theme was too much 
for her, "My owdest child was ttirteen when he 
died," said she. " Eh, he was a tine child We 
lost him about two years sin'. He was killed. He 
fell down that little pit o' Wright's, Mr Lea,— he 
did." Then the little woman began to cry, "Eh, 
my poor lad I Eh, my fine little lad I OU dear,- — 
oh dear o' me !" What better thing could we have 
done than to say nothing at such a moment. We 
waited a few minutes until she became calm, and 
then she began to talk about a benevolent young 
governess who used to live in that quarter, and who 
had gone about doing good there, amongst " all 
sorts and conditions of men," especially the poorest. 
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" Eh," said she ; " that was a good woman, if ever 
there was one. Hoo teached a class o' fifty at 
church school here, though hoo wur a Dissenter. 
An' hoo used to come to this house every Sunday 
neet, an' read th' Scripturs j an' th' place wur olez 
crammed — th' stairs an o'. TJp-groon fellows used 
to come an' larn fro her, just same as childer — they 
did for sure — great rough colliers, an' o' mak's. Hoo 
used to warn 'em again drinkin', an' get 'em to pro- 
mise that they wouldn't taste for sich a time. An' 
if ever they broke their promise, they olez towd her 
th' truth, and owned to it at once. They like as iv 
they couldn't for shame tell her a lie. There 's one 
of her scholars, a blacksmith — he 's above fifty year 
owd — iv yo were to mention her name to him just 
now, he'd begin a-cryin', an' he'd ha' to walk 
eawt o'th heause afore he could sattle hissel'. Eh, 
hoo wur a fine woman ; an' everything that hod^ said 
wur so striking. Hoo writes to her scholars here, 
once a week ; an' hoo wants 'em to write back to 
her, as mony on 'em as con do. See yo ; that 's one 
ov her letters !" 




CHAPTER XVIIL 



*' Come, child of misfortune, come liither! 

I'll weep with thee, tear for tear." 

—Tom Moore. 



jHE weaver's wife spoke very feelingly of 
the young governess who had been so 
good to the family. Her voice trembled 
with emotion as she told of her Hndnesses, which 
had so won the hearts of the poor folk thereabouts, 
that whenever they hear her name now, their tongues 
leap at once into heart- warm praise of her. It seems 
to have been her daily pleasure to go about helping 
those who needed help most, without any narrowness 
of distinction; in the spirit of that " prime wisdom" 
which works with all its might among such ele- 
ments as lie nearest to the hand. Children and 
gray-haired working men crowded into the poor 
cottages to hear her read, and to learn the first 
elements of education at her free classes. She left 
the town, some time ago, to live in the south of 
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England; but the blessings of many who wererea 
to periah in Wigan. will fullow lier all her days, i 
her memory will long remain a garden of goo 
thoaghta and feelings to those she has left behind; I 
Tlio eycB of the weaver's wife grew moist as 
of the old blacksmith, who could not bear to hear J 
her name mentioned without tears. On cert^ns 
nights of the week he used to come regularly with 
the rest to learn to read, like a little child, from 
that young teacher. Aa 1 said in my last, she still 
sends a weekly letter to her poor scholars in Wigan 
to encourage them in their struggles, and to indaoo|J 
as many of them as are able to write to her ia 
return. " This ia one of her letters," said the poor 
woioan, handing a paper to mo. The manner of the 
handwriting was itself characteristic of kind con- 
sideration for her untrained readers. The words 
stood well apart. The letters were clearly divided, 
and carefully and distinctly written, in Roman char- 
acters, a quarter of an inch long; and there was 
about three-quarters of an inch of space between 
each line, so as to make the whole easier to read by 
those not used to manuscript. The letter ran as 
follows: — ^" Dear friends,~l send yoa with this 
some little books, which I hope you will like to try 
to read; soon, 1 hope, I shall be able to help yon 
with those tcits you cannot make out by yourselves. 
I often think of you, dear Mends, and wish that I 
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Doultl Hometimes take a walk to Scholeiield's Lane. 
This wish only makes me feel liow far I am from 
you, but then I remember with gladness that I may 
mention you all by name to our one Father, and 
ask Him to bless you. Tety often I da ask Him, 
and one of my strongest wishes ia that we, who have 
so often read His message of love together, may all 
of UB love the Saviour, and, through Him, be saved 
from sin. Dear friends, do pray to Him. With 
kind love and beat wishes to each one of you, believe 

me always, your sincere friend, ." I have dwelt 

a little upon this instance of unassuming beneficence, 
to show that there is a great deal of good being done 
in this world, which is not much heard of, except by 
accident. Ono meets with it, here and there, aa a 
thirsty traveller meets with an unexpected spring in 
the wilderness, refreshing its own plot of earth, with- 
out noise or ostentation. My friend and I left tlie 
■weaver's cottage, and came down again into a part 
of Scholes where huddled aqualor and filth is to 
te found on all Bides. On our way we passed 
an old tattered Irishwoman, who was hurrying 
along, with two large cabbages dipt tight in her 
withered arms. " You're doin' well, old lady," said 
I, " Faith," replied she, " if I had a big lump ov a 
Lam bone, now, wouldn't wo get over this day in 
glory, anyhow. But no matter. There's not wan 
lafe o' them two fellows but will be clane out o' 
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sight before the clock Btrikea again." The first place 
we called iit in this quarter was a poor half-empty 
cottage, inhabited by an old widow and her aick 
daughter. The girl sat there pale and panting, and 
wearing away to skin and bone. She was far gone 
in consuroptioB. Their only sonrce of maintenance 
was the usual grant of relief from the committee, but 
this girl's condition needed further conaideratioa 
The old widow said to my friend, " Aw wish yo 
could get me some sort o' nourishment for thia lass, 
Mr Lea; aw cannot get it myael', an' yo seo'n heaw 
hoo is." My friend took a note of the case, and 
promised to see to it at once. When great weltering 
populations, like that of Lancashire, are thrown 
suddenly into such a helpless state as now, it is 
almost impossible to lay hold at once of every nice 
distinction o£ circumstances that gives a speciality 
of suffering to the different households of the 
poor. But I believe, as this time of trouble goes 
on, the relief committees are giving a more careful 
and delicate consideration to the respective con- 
ditions of poor families. After leaving the old 
widow's house, as we went farther down into the 
sickly hive of penury and dirt, called " Scholes," 
my friend told me of an intelligent young woman, 
a factory operative and a Sunday-school teacher, 
who had struggled against staiTation, till she could 
bear it no longer ; and, even after she had accepted ' 
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the grant of relief, she "couldn't for ehame" fetch 
the tickets herself, but waited outside whilst a friend 
of hera went in for them. The nest house we visited 

i comfortable cottage. The simple furniture 
was abundant, and good of its kind, aad the whole 
la remarkably clean. Amongst the wretched dwell- 
ings in its neighbourhood, it shone "like a good deed 

laughty world." On the walla there were aeve- 
ral Catholic pictures, neatly framed ; and a lai^e old- 
fashioned wooden wheel stood in the middle of the 
. floor, with a quantity of linen yam upon it. Old 

len I and his cosy good wife lived there. 

The old woman was "putting the place to rights" 
after their noontide meal ; and Stephen was "cotter- 
ing " about the head of the cellar steps when we went 

There were a few healthy plants in the windows, 
and everything gave evidence of industry and care. 
The good-tempered old couple were very communi- 
cative. Old Stephen was a weaver of diaper; and, 
when he had anything to do, he coidd earn about 
eight shillings a week. " Some can get more than 
that at the same work," said he ; " but I am gettin' 
an old man, ye see. I shall he seventy-three on the 
10th of next October, and, heside that, I have a very 
bad arm, which is a great hindrance to me." "He 
has had very little work for months, now," said hla 
wife ; " an' what makes us feel it more, just now, IB 
that my son ia over here on a visit to us, from Oscott 
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College. He is studying for the priesthood. He 
went to St John's, here, in Wigan, for five years, as 
a pupil teacher j an' he took good ways, bo the prin- 
cipals of the college proposed to educate him for the 
Church of Rome. He was always a good boy, an' a 
bright one, too. I wish we had been able to enter- 
tain him better. But he knows that the times are 
again ua. He is twenty-four years of age; an' I often 
think it strange that his father's birthday and his 
own fall on the same day of the month— the 10th of 
Octoher. I hope we '11 both live to see him an orna- 
ment to his profession yet. There is only the girl, 
an' Stephen, an' myself left at home now, an' we have 
hard work to pulL through, I can assure ye ; though 
there are many people a dale worse off than we are." 
From this place we went up to a street called " Vaux- 
hall Eoad." In tiie first cottage we called at here 
the inmates were all out of work, as usual, and living 
upon reHcf. There happened to he a poor old white- 
haired weaver sitting in the house, — an aged neigh- 
bour out of work, who had come in to chat with my 
friend a bit. My friend asked how he was getting 
on. " Yo mun speak up," said the woman of the 
house, " he 's very deat" " What age are yo, maia- 
terJ" said I. "What?" "How old are yol" 
"Aw'm a beamer," replied the old man, "a twiater- 
in, — when there 's ought doin'. But it 'a aowt ov a 
trade neaw, Aw '11 tell yo what ruins me ; it 's these 
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lung wariis. They maken 'em seven an' eight cuts 
in, neaw an' then. TTjere's so mony 'fajicies' an' 
things i' these days ; it makes my job good to nought 
at o' for aich like chapa as me. When one get3 sixty 
year owd, they needen to go to schoo again neaw ; 
they getten o'erta'en wi' ao mony kerly-berliea o' one 
mtik and another. Mon, owd folk at has to wortch 
for a Jivin' connot keep up wi' sich times as these, — 
nought o'th sort." " Well, but how do you manage 
to live!" "Well, aw can Lardly tell, — aw '11 be 
sunken iv aw can toll. It's very thin pikein'; but 
very little does for me, an' aw Ve nought but myael'. 
To see'n, aw get a bit ov a job neaw an' then, an' a 
acrat amung th' rook, like an owd hen. But aw '11 
tell yo one thing ; aw '11 not go up yon, iv aw can 
help it,^ — -aw '11 not." (" TTp yon" meaat to the 
Board of Guardians.) "Eh, now," said the woman 
of the house, "aw never see'd sich & mon as him i' 
my life. See yo, he '11 sit an' clem fro mornin' to 
nect afore he 'II ax oather relief folk or onybody else 
for a bite." In the same street we called at a house 
where there was a tall, pale old man, sitting sadly in 
an old arm-ebair, by the fireside. The little cottage 
was very sweet and orderly. Every window waa 
cleaned to its utmost nook of glass, and every bit of 
metal waa brightened up to the height. The flagged 
floor was new washed ; and everything was in its 
own place. There were a few books on httle shelves. 
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and a Bible lay on the window-sill ; and there was a 
sad^ chapel-like stillness in the house. A clean, staid- 
looking girl stood at a table, peeling potatoes for 
dinner. The old man said, "We are five, altogether, 
in this house. This lass is a reeler. I am a weigh- 
ver ; but we'n bin out o' wark nine months, now. 
We'n bin force't to tak to relief at last; an' we'n 
getten five tickets. We could happen ha' manage't 
better, — but aw'm sore wi' rheumatism, yo see'n. 
Aw 've had a bit o' weighvin' i'th heawse mony a 
day, but aw 've th' rheumatic so bad i' this hond — 
it *s hond that aw pick wi' — that aw couldn't bide to 
touch a fither with it, bless yo. Aw have th' rheu- 
matic all o'er mo, nearly ; an' it leads one a f eaw 
life. Yo happen never had a touch on it, had yo ?" 
" Never." " Well ; yo 're weel off. When is this 
war to end, thinken yo?" "Nay; that's a very 
hard thing to telL" " Well, we mun grin an' abide 
till it 's o'er, aw guess. It 's a mad mak o' wark. 
But it '11 happen turn up for best i'th end ov o'." 




CHAPTEK XIX. 

" Mother, heaw leets we lian no brade, — 

Heawever con it be? 

ly aw don't get some brade to eat, 

Aw think 'at aw mun dee." 

— Hungry Child. 

T was about noon when we left the old 
weaver, nursing his rheumatic limbs by 
the side of a dim fire, in his chapel-like 
little house. His daughter, a tall, clean, shy girl, 
began to peel a few potatoes just before we came 
away. It is a touching thing, just now, to see so 
many decent cottages of thrifty working men brought 
low by the strange events of these days ; cottages in 
which everything betokens the care of well-conducted 
lives, and where the sacred fire of independent feeling 
is struggling through the long frost of misfortune 
with patient dignity. It is a touching thing to see 
the simple joys of life, in homes like these, crushed 
into a speechless endurance of penury, and the 
native spirit of self-reliance writhing in uuavddable 
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prostration, and hoping on from day to day for 
ter times. I have seen many such places in my ■ 
deringa during these hard days — cottages where 
all was ao sweet and orderly, both in person and 
habitation, that, but for the funereal stillness which 
sat upon hunger-nipt faces, a stranger would hardly 
have dreamt that the people dwelling there 
undergoing any uncommon privation. I have often 
met with such people in my rambles, — I have oi 
found them suffering pangs more keen than bun] 
alone could inflict, because they arose from the loss 
of those sweet relations of independence wMch are 
dear to many of them as life itself With such as 
these — the shy, the proud, the intelligent and 
complaining endurers — hunger is not the hardc 
thing that befalls : — 



1 

wan- ^B 



iften^H 
iftel^H 
ngec^^ 



" When the minii 's fres. 
The body 'a delicate ; the tempest in their minds 
Doth from thaLi senaee tolte all else, 
Bate what beats there." 



People of this temper are more 
our working population than tLe world believes, 
because they are exactly of the kind least likely to 
be heard o£ They will fight their share of the 
battle of this time out as nobly as they have begun 
it ; and it will be an ill thing for the land that owns 
them if full justice is not done to their worth, both 
now and hereafter. 
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In the aame street where the old weaver Ibed, 
we called upon a collier's family — a family of ten 
in number. The coUiers of Wigan have heen suf- 
fering a good deal lately, among the rest of the 
community, from shortnesa of labour. It waa 
dinner-time when we entered the house, and the 
children were all swarmiug about the little place 
clamouring for their noontide meal. With such a 

gh young brood, I do not wonder that the house 
was not so ridy as some that I had seen. The col- 
lier's wife waa a decent, good-tempered-looking 
woman, though her face was pale and worn, and 
bore evidence of the truth, of her words, when she 
Baid, " Bless your life, aw 'm poo'd to pieces wi' 
these childer!" She sat upon a stool, nursing a 
child at the breast, and doing her best to still the 
tumult of the othejs, who were fluttering about 
noisily. " Neaw, Sammul," said she, " theaw '11 ha' 
that pot upo th' floor in now, — thae little pousement 

e ! Do keep eawt o' mischief, — an' make a leas 
din, childer, win yo : for my yed 'a fair maddle't wi' 

1 thing an' another. .... Mary, tak* th' 
pon off th' fire, an' reach me yon hippin' off th' oon- 
dur ; an' then sit tho deawn aomewheer, do, — thae 'U 
be less hi th' legs." The children ranged seemingly 
from about two months up to fourteen years of age. 
Two of the youngest were sitting upon the bottom 
Btep of tho stairs, eating off one plate. Four rough 
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lads were gathered round a. brown dish, wHch stood 
upon a little deal table in the middle of the floor, These 
four were round- headed little fellows, all teeming with 
life. " Yo'n catchod us eawt o' flunters, (out of order,)" 
said the poor woman when we entered ; " but what 
con a body do 1" We were begging that she would 
not disturb herself, when one of the kda at the 
table called out, " Mother ; look at eawr John. He 
keeps pushin' roe off th' cheer!" " Eh, John," re- 
plied she; "I wish thy feyther were here! Thae'rt 
olez tormentin' that lad. Do let him alone, wilto — 
or else aw '11 poo that toppiu' o' thiue, smartly- — aw 
will! An' do see iv yo connot behave yoraela!" 
" WeU," said John; "he keeps takkin' my pud- 
din' 1" " Eh, what a story," replied the other little 
fellow ; " it wur thee, neaw I " " Aw '11 tell yo 
what it is," said the mother, " iv yo two comiot 
agree, an' get your dinner quietly, aw '11 tak that 
dish away ; an' yo 'st not have another bite this day. 
Heaw con yo for shame !" This quietened the lada 
a Httle, and they went on with their dinner. At 
another little table under the back window, two 
girls stood, dining off one plate. The children were 
all eating a kind of light pudding, known in Lanca- 
shire by the name of " Berm-bo," or, " Berm-dump- 
lin'," made of flour and yeast, mixed with a little 
suet. The poor woman said that her children were 
all " hearty-etten," (all hearty eaters,) especially the 
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lads ; and she hardly knew 'wlint to make for them, 
so aa to have enough for tho whole. " Bena-domp- 
lin'," was aa satisfying as anything that ahe could 
get, and it would " stick to their rihs" better than 
" ony mak o' swill j" besides, the children liked it. 
Speaking of her hushand, she said, " He were eavt 
o' wark a good while ; but he geet a shop at last, at 
Blackrod, abeawt four mile off Wigan. When he 
went a-wortchin' to Blackrod, at first, nought would 
sarve but he would walk theer an' back every day, 
so as to save lodgin' brass, — an dch like. Aw 
ahoiildn't ha' care't iv it had nobbut bin a mile, or 
two even ; for aw'd far rayther that he had his meala 
comfortable awhonm, an' his bits o' clooaa put reet ; 
but Lord bless yo, — eight mile a day, beside a hard 
day's wark, — it knocked him up at last, — it were aa 
like. He kept sayin', ' Oh, he could do it,' an' sich 
like; but aw could see that he were fair killin' 
hissel', just for the sake o' comln' to hxB own whoam 
ov a neet ; an' for th' sake o' savin' two or three 
shilUn' ; so at last aw tunied Turk, an' made him 
tak lodgin's thecr. Aw'd summut to do to persuade 
him at first, an' aw know that he 's as whoam-sick 
as a chylt that's lost its mother, just this minute; 
but then, what 'a th' matter o' that, — it wouldn't do 
for mo to have liim hiid up, yo known. . . . Oh, 
he 's a very feelin' mon. Aw 've sin him wheo he 
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conldn't fiiiiah his bit o' dinner for thinldn' o' book 
body that were clemmin'." Speaking of tlie hard- 
ships the family had eiperienced, she saidj " Eh, 
bless yo ! There's Bome folk can ait i'th beawae an' 
send their childer to prow eawt 
momin', regilar, — but eawr childer woulda't do it,- 
an', iy they would, aw would; 
iv we wero clemmin' to deeotii, — to my thinltin' 
The woman was quite right. Among the hard-tried 
operatives of Lancashire I have seen several instancea 
in wliioh they have gone out daily to beg ; and some 
rare cases, even, in which they have stayed moodilj 
at home themselves and sent their children forth 
beg ; and anybody living in this county will havo 
noticed the increase of mendicancy there, during the 
last few months. No doubt professional beggars 
have taken large advantage of this unhappy time to 
work upon the sympathies of those easy givers who 
cannot bear to hear the wail of distress, however 
simulated — who prefer giving at once, because it 
" does their own hearts good," to the trouble of in- 
quiring or the pain of refusing, — who would rather 
relieve twenty rcigues than miss the blessing of onfl' 
honest soul who was ready to perish, — those kindi' 
hearted, free-handed scatterers of indiscriminate 
benevolence who are the keen-eyedj whining cadger's 
chief support, Ms standing joke, and favourite prey; 
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rand who are more than ever disposed to give to 
vhontfioeTer shall ask of them m such a season as 
this. All the mendicancy which appears on our 
Btreets does not helong to the aufferiBg operatives of 
Lancashire. But, apart from those poor, mtserahle 
crawlers in the gutters of life, who live by habitual 
and unnecessary beggary, great and continued ad- 
versity ia a strong test of the moml tone of any peo- 
ple. Extreme poverty, and the painful things which 
follow in its train — these are "bad to bide" with the 
best of mankind. Besides, there are always some 
people who, from causes within themselves, are con- 
tinually at their wits' end to keep the wolf from the 
door, even when employment ia plentiful with them ; 
and there are some natures too weak to bear any 
long strain of unusual poverty without falling back 
upon means of living which, in easy circumstances, 
they would have avoided, if not despised. It ia one 
evil of the heavy pressure of the times ; for there ia 
fear that among such as these, especially the young 
and plastic, some may become so familiar with that 
beggarly element which was offensive to their minds 
at first — may so lose the tone of independent pride, 
and become " subdued to what they work in, like 
the dyer's hand," — that they may learn to look upon 
i mendicancy aa an easy aource of aupport hereafter, 
\ even in times o£ less difficulty than the present. 
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Happily, such weakness as this is not characteristic 
of the English people ; but ^' they are well kept that 
Qod keeps," and perhaps it would not be wise to 
cramp the hand of relief too much at a time like this, 
to a people who have been^ and will be yet, the hope 
and glory of the land. 



CHAPTER XX. 



" Poor Tom 'a a-coM •. Who j 



I 



jjNE somctimea meeta with remarkable differ- 
ences of condition in the households of 
poor folk, which stand aide by side in the 
same atrceL I am not speaking of the uncertain 
ahelters of those who struggle upon the skirts of 
civilisation, in careless, uncared-for wretchedness, 
without settled homes, or regular occupation,^ the 
miserable camp followers of Life's warfare, — living 
habitually from hand to mouth, in a reckless wrestle 
with the world, for mere existence. I do not mean 
these, but the households of our common working 
people. Amongst the latter one sometimes meets 
with striking differences, in cleatdiness, furniture, 
manners, intellectual acquirements, and that delicate 
compound of mental elements called taste. Even in 
families whose earnings have been equal in the past, 
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and wbo are just now subject alike to tlie same piiicU| 
of adversity, these disparities are sometimes very'" 
great. And, although there are cases in which the 
immediate causes of these difFerencea are evident 
enough in the habits of the people, yet, in others, the -i 
causes are ao obscure, that the wisest observer v 
be most careful in judging respecting them. ] 
an example of this in b little bye-street, at the nppec 
end of Scholes — a quarter of Wigan where the poo 
est of the poor reside, and where many decent work-^ 
ing people have lately been driven for cheap shelter 
by the stress of the times. Scholes is one of those 
ash-pits of human life which may be found in almost 
any great town; wherOj among a good deal of de- 
spised stuff, which by wise treatment might possibly 
be made useful to the world, many a jewel gets acci- 
dentally thrown away, and lost. This bye-street of 
mean Jarick cottages bad an unwholesome, outcast 
look ; and the sallow, tattered women, lounging about 
the doorways, and listlessly watching the sickly chil- 1 
dren in the street, evinced the prevalence of squal«» 1 
and want there. The very children seemed joyless 
at their play; and everything that met the eye fore- 
told that there was little chance of finding anything 
in that street but poverty in its most prostrate forms. 
But, even in this unpromising spot, I met with an 
agreeable surprise. The first house we entered re-* , 
minded me of those clean, lone dwellings, up in the ■ 
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moorland nooka of Lancashire, where the sweet 
influences of nature have free play; where the people 
have a hereditary hatred of dirt and disorder; and 
where, even now, many of the hardy mountain folk 
are half farmers, half woollen weavers, doing their 
weaving in their own quiet houses, where the smell 
of the heather and the aong of the wild bird floats in 
at the workman's window, blent with the sounds of 
rindling waters, — doing their -weaving in greca se- 
questered nooka, where the low of kine, and the 
cry of the moorfowl can be heard ; and bearing the 
finished " cuts" home upon their backs to the distant 
town. All was ao bright in this little cottage, — so 
tidy and serene, — that the very air seemed clearer 
there than in the open street. The humble furniture, 
good of ita kind, was all shiny with "elbow grease," 
and some parta of it looked quaint and well-pre- 
served, like the heirlooms of a careful cottage an- 
cestry. The well pohahed fire-irons, and other metal 
things, seemed to gather up the diffuse daylight and 
fling it back in concentrated radiances that illumi- 
nated the shady cottage with cheerful beauty. The 
little shelf of books, the gleaming window, with its 
healthy pot flowers, the perfect order, and the trim 
sweetness of everything, reminded me, as I have 
said, of the better sort of houses where simple livers 
<iwell, up among the free air of the green hills — 
those green hills of Lancashire, the remembrance of 
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which will always atir my heart aa long 
to anything. This cottage, in comparison itith moii 
of those which I had seen in Scholes, looked like a 
glimpse of the atar-lit hlue peeping through the 
clouds on a gloomy night. I found that it was 
the house of a widower, a weaver of diaper, who 
was left with a family of eight children to look 
after. Two little girla were in the house, and they 
were hurahly but cleanly clad. One of them called 
her father up from the ceUar, where he waa working 
at his looms. He was a mild, thoughtful-looking 
man, something past middle age. I could not help 
admiring liini as he stood in the middle of the floor 
with his unaleevod arms folded, uttering quiet jeta 
of simple speech to my fiiend, who had known him 
before. He said that he hardly ever got anything to 
do now, but when he was at work he could 
about 7s. 2d. a week by weaving two cuts. P 
receiving sis tickets weekly from the Kehef Coi 
mittee, which, except the proceeds of a little ei 
plojment now and then, was all that the family 
nine had to depend upon for food, firing, cloth( 
and rent. He said that he was forced to 
every little spin out as far as it would ; but it k^. 
him bare and busy, and held his nose " everlastin^y 
deawn to th' grindlestone." But he didn't know that 
it was any use complaining about a thing that neither 
master nor man could help. He durst say that hi' 
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could manage to grin aad bide till thinga came 
roaitd, th' same as other folk had to do. (jnuubling, 
in a case like this, was like "fo'in eawt wi' th' ele- 
menta," (quarrelling with a storm.) One of his little 
girls was on her kneefl, cleaning the Soor. She 
Btopped a minute, to look at mj friend and me. 
" Come, my laas," said her father, " get on wi' tki 
weshio'." " I made application for th' watchman's 
place at Leyland Mill," continued he, "but I wur 
to lat . . . There's nought for it," continued he, 
1 we came out of the house, "there's nought for it 
but to keep one's een oppen, an' do as wecl as they 
con, till it blows o'er." A few yards from this house, 
we looked in at a slip of a cottage, at the corner of 
the TOW. It was like a slice off some other cottage, 
stuck on at the end of the rest, to make up the 
measure of the street ; for it was less than two yards 
wide, by about four yards long. There was onJy one 
small window, close to the door, and it was shrouded 
by a dingy cotton blind. When we first entered, I 
could hardly see what there was in that gloomy cell ; 
but when the eyes became acquainted with the dim- 
ness within, we found that there was neither fire nor 
furniture in the place, except at the far end, where 
an old sick woman lay gasping upon three chairs, 
thinly covered from the cold. She waa dying of 
asthma. At her right hand there was another 
rickety chair, by the help of which she raised her- 
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self up from her hard bed. She said that she had 
never been up ataira during the pravioua twelve 
months, but had lain there, at the foot of the stairs, 
all that time. She had two daughters. They were 
both out of the house j and they had been out of 
work a long time. One of them had gone to Miss 

B 'a to learn to sew. " She gets her breakfast 

before she starts," said the old woman, " an' ehe 
takes a piece o' bread with her, to last for th' day." 
It was a trouble to her to talk much, so we did not 
stop long ; but I could not help feeling sorry that 
the poor old soul had not a little more comfort to 
smooth her pamful passage to the grave. On our 
way from this place, we went into a cottage near the 
"Coal Yard," where a tall, thin Irishwoman was 
washing some tattered clothes, whilst her children 
played about the gutter outside. This was a family 
of seven, and they were all out of work, except the 
father, who was away, trying to make a trifle by 
hawking writing-paper and envelopes. This woman 
told us that she was in great trouble about one of 
her children — the eldest daughter, now grown up to 
womanhood, " She got married to a sailor about 
two year ago," aaid she, "an' he wint away a fortnit 
after, an' never was heard of since. She never got 
the scrape ov a pen from him to say was he alive or 
dead. She never heard top nor tail of him since he 
wint from her; an' the girl ia just pinin' away." 
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Poor folk have their fill] share of the commoii 
troubles of life, apart from the present distress. 
The next place we visited was the "Fleece Yard," 
another of those unhealthy courts, of which there 
o many in Scholes — where poverty and dirt 
unite to make life douhly miserable. In this yard 
■we went up three or four steps into a little disorderly 
house, vchere a family of eleven was crowded. Not 
one of the eleven was earning anything except the 
father, who was working for Is. 3d. a day. In addi- 
tion to this the family received four tickets weekly 
from the Echef Committee. There were several of 
the children in, and they looked brisk and healthy, 
n spite of the dirt and discomfort of the place ; but 
lother was sadly " torn down " by the cares of 
her large family. The house had a sickly ameU. 
Close to the window, a little, stiff-built, bullet- 
headed lad stood, stript to the waist, sputtering and 
splashing as he washed himself in a large bowl of 
water, placed upon a stool. By his side there was 
another lad three or four years older, and the two 
were having a bit of famous fun together, quite heed- 
less of all else. The elder kept ducking the little 
fellow's head into the water, upon which the one 
who was washing himself sobbed, and spat, and cried 
out in great glee, " Do it again, Jatk I " The mother, 
seeing us laugh at the lads, said, " That bigun'a been 
powin' tother, an' th' little monkey's gone an' cut 
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every amite o' ih' lad's toppin' off." " Well," said 
the elder lad, " Aw did it so as nobody can lug him." 
And it certainly was a close clip. We could see to 
the roots of the little fellow's hair all over hia round, 
hard head. " Come," said the mother, " yo two are 
makin' a nice floor for mo. Thae '11 do, man ; arte 
beawn to lother o' th' bit o' swoap away that one has 
to wash wi' ; gi 'a howd on 't this minute, an' go thi 
ways an' dry thisel', thae little pouse, thae." We 
visited several other places in Scliolea that day, but 
of these I will say something hereafter. In the even- 
ing I returned home, and the thing that I beat re- 
member hearing on the way was an anecdote of two 
Lancashire men, who had been disputing a long time 
about something that one of them knew little of. 
At last the other turned to him, and said, " Jem ; 
does thae know what it is that makes mo like thee 
so weel, owd btid 9 " "Naw; whatisitl" "Why; 
it 'a becose thae 'rt sich a foo!" "Well," re- 
plied the other, " never thee mind that ; " and then, 
allading to the subject they had been disputing about, 
he said, "Thae knows, Joe, aw know thae'rt reet 
enough i but, by th' mon, aw '11 not give iu till 
momin'." 




CHAPTER XXL 

" Here, take this purse, thou whom the Heaven^s plagues 
Have humbled to aU strokes." 

— King Lear. 

N the afternoon of the last day I spent in 
Wigan, as I wandered with my friend 
from one cottage to another, in the long 
suburban lane called " Hardy Butts," I bethought me 
how oft I had met with this name of " Butts " con- 
nected with places in or close to the towns of Lan- 
cashire. To me the original application of the name 
seems plain, and not uninteresting. In the old 
days, when archery was common in England, the 
bowmen of Lancashire were famous; and it is more 
than likely that these yet so-called " Butts " are the 
places where archery was then publicly practised. 
When Sir Edward Stanley led the war-smiths of 
Lancashire and Cheshire to Flodden Field, the men 
of Wigan are mentioned as going with the rest. 
And among those "fellows fearce and freshe for 
feight," of whom the quaint old alliterative ballad 
describes the array : — 



" A stuck of Btriplings atrong of haart, 
Brought up from babes with baof bji 
From Wiirton unto WarriDgton 
From Wigttu nnto WirasJflle— " 

and, from, a, long list of tlie hilla, and claughs, andrl 
old towns of the county — the bowmen of Lancaflhiro'l 
did their share of work upon that field. The use o£ | 
the bow lingered longer in Lancashire than ii 
parts of the kingdom — longer in Engl 
than many people suppose. Sir Walter Scott aaya, I 
in 3 note to hia " Legend of Montrose : " " Nui only I 
many of the Highlanders in Montrose's army used 1 
these antique missiles, bat even in England the bow I 
and quiver, once the glory of the bold yeomen of I 
that land, were occasionally uaed during the | 
civil wars." But I have said enough upon thia sub- 1 
ject in this place. My friend's business, and mine, I 
in Wigan, that day, waa connected with other things. I 
He waa specially wishful that I should call upon an I 
acquaintance of his, who Hved in " Hardy Butts,"' 
an old man and very poor ; a man heavily stricken I 
by fortune's blows, yet not much tamed thereby j 
a man "steeped to the lips" in poverty, yet of ftJ 
jocund spirit ; a humorist and a politician-, amongrl 
his humble companions. I felt curious to see thiSB 
" Old John," of whom I heard so much. Wo went I 
to the cottage where he lived. There was very little I 
furniture in the place, and, like the house itself, it I 
was neither good nor clean ; but then the poverty- I 
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Btricken pair were very old, and, ao far as household 
comfort went, they had to look aStei themaelvea. 
When we entered, the little wrinkled woman sat 
with her back to us, Bmoking, and gazing at the 
dirty grate, where a few hat cinders glowed dimly 
in the lowmost bars. "Where's Johni" said my 
friend. " He hasn't bin gone eawt aboon five 
minutes," said she, turning round to look at us, 
"Wur yo wantiu' him J" "Yes, I should like to 
see him." She looked hard at my friend again, and 
then cried out, "Eh, ia it joJ Come, an' sit yo 
deawn! aw 'II go an' see iv aw can root liim up for 
yo !" But we thought it as well to visit some other 
hoQses in the neighbourhood, caUing at old John's 
again afterwards; so we told the old woman, and 
came away. My friend was well known to the poor 
people of that neighbourhood as a member of the 
Eeliet Committee, and we had not gone many yards 
down " Hardy Butts" before we drew near where 
three Irishwomen were sitting upon the doorsteps of 
a miserable cottage, chattering, and looking vacantly 
up and down the slutchy street, Aa soon aa they 
caught sight of my friend, one of the women called 
oat, "Eh, here's Mr Leal Como here, now, Mr 
Lea, tilt I spake to ye. Ah, now; couldn't ye do 
soraethin' for old Mary beyant there ! Sure the 
colour of hunger 's in that woman's face, F^th, it 's 
a pity to see the way she is, — naither husband nor 
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BOH, nor chick nor child, nor bit nor aup, barrin*j 
what folk that haa nothin' can give to her,— 
crayter." "Oh, indeed, then, bit," said another,, 
" I '11 lave it to God ; but that woman is starvin*. 
She is little more nor skin an' bone, — and that 'a i 
goin' less. Faith, she's not long for this world, any 
how. . . . Bridget, ye might run on' see can she 
come here a, minute. . . . Eut there she is, standin' 
at the comer. Mary! Come here, now, woman, till 
ye see the gentleman." She was a miserable-lookijig 
creature ; old, and ill, and thinly-dothed in raga, 
with a dirty eloth tied round her head. My friend 
asked her some questions, which she answered slowly, 
in a low voice that trembled with more than the 
weakness of old age. He promised to see to the re- 
lief of her condition immediately ; and she thanked 
him, but so feebly, that it seemed to me as if she 
had not strength enough left to care much whether I 
she was relieved or not But, as we came away, ths» 
three Irishwomen, sitting upon the door-steps, buret 
forth into characteristic expressions of gratitude. 
" Ah ! long Hfe to ye, Mr Lea ! The prayer o' the 
poor is wid ye for evermore. If there was ony two 
people goin' to heaven alive, you '11 be wan o' them. 

That ye may never know want nor 

scant, — for the good heart that 's batein' in yo, Mr 
Lea." We now went through some of the filthy 
alleys behind " Hardy Butts," till we came to the 
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cottage of a poor widow and her two daughters. 
The three were entirely depeadeat apoa the uaual 
graat of relief from the committee. Myfriend called 
here to inquire why the two giila had not beea to 
school during the previous few days; and whilst their 
mother was explainiag the reasoa, a neighbour 
woman who had seen ue enter, looked in at the door, 
and aaid, " Hey ! aw aay, Mr Lea !" " Well, what 'a 
the matter?" "Whaw, there's a woman i'th nest 
street at '3 gettin' four tickets fro th' relief folk, 
reggilar, an' her husbiin 's addlin' thirty shillin' a week 
o' f time, aa a sinter — he is for sure. Aw 'm noan 
tellin' yo a wort ov a Ue. Aw consider aich wark as 
that's noan reet^an' so mony folk clemmin' as 
there is i' Wigan." He made a note of the matter ; 
but he told rae afterwards that such reports were 
often found to be untrue, having their origia some- 
times in private spite or personEil contention of some 
kind. In the nest house we called at, a widow 
woman lived, with her married daughter, who had a 
child at the breast. The old woman told her story 
herself ; the daughter never apoke a word, so far 
as I remember, but sat there, nursing, silent and 
sad, with half -averted face, and stealing a shy glance 
at us now and then, when she thought we were not 
looking at her. It was a clean cottage, though it 
was scantily furnished with poor things ; and they 
were both neat and clean in person, though their 
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clothing wftB meagre and far worn. I tliouglit, a 
that the old woman's language, and the countenancaBll 
of both of them, indicated more Diitnral delicacy of I 
feeling, and more cultivation, than ia 
amongst people of their condition. The old womanJ 
said, " My daughter haa been eawt o' work a long 
time. I can make about two shillinga and Bixpencs 
a-week, an' we 've a lodger that paya ub two shillinga 
a week ; but we 've three shillings a-week to pay for I 
rent, an' we must pay it, too, or else turn out. 
I 'm lookin' for a less heawse ; for we cannot afibrd J 
to stop here any longer, wi' what we have c( 
— that is, if we're to live at o'." I thought theil 
house they were in was Bm.tU enough and mean'| 
enough for the poorest creature, and, though it ^ 
kept clean, the neighbourhood was very unwhole- I 
some. But this was another instance of how the | 
unemployed operatives of Lancashire are being 
driven down from day to day deeper into the pesti- j 
lent sinks of life in these hard times. " This child ] 
of my daughter's," continued the old woman, . 
low tone, "this child was born just as they were.] 
puttin' my husband into his coffin, an' wi' one thing 1 
an' another, we 've had a deal o' trouble. But ona I 
half o'th world doesn't know how tother lives. My 1 
husban' lay ill i' bed three year ; an' he sul 
that degree that he was weary o' lite long before it I 
were o'er, At after we lost him, these bad times 
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coom on, an' neaw, aw thiiik we 'ro poo'd deawn aa 
nee to th.' greawnd as oay body can be. My 
daughter's Imsband went off a-seekin' work just 
afore that child was bom, — an' we haTen't heard 
from liim yet." My friend took care that his visit 
should result in lightening the weight of the old 
woman's troubles a little. Aa we passed the doors 
of a row of new cottages at the top end of " Hardy 
Butts," a respectable old man looked out at one of 
the doorways, and said to my friend, " Could aw 
spake to yo a minute !" Wo went in, and found 
the house remarkably clean, with good cottage fur- 
niture in it. Two neighbour children were peeping 
in at the open door. The old man Erst sent them 
away, and then, after closing the door, he pointed to 
a good-looking young woman who stood blushing at 
the entrance of the inner room, with a wet cloth in 
her bands, and he said, " Could yo do a bit o' amu- 
mat to help this lass till sich times as hou van get 
wark again 1 Hoo 'a noather feyther nor mother, nor 
nought i' th world to tak to, but what aw can spare 
for her, an' this is a poor shop to come to for help. 
Aw 'm uncle to her." " Well," said my friend, " and 
cannot you manage to keep her!" " God bless yo !" 
replied the old man, getting warm, " Aw cannot keep 
mysel'. Aw will howd eawt as lung as aw can; 
but, yo know, what '11 barely keep one alive '11 
clem two. Aw should be thankful iv yo could givo 
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her a bit o' help whol things are as they are." Be- 
fore the old man had done talking, his niece had 
crept away into the back room, as if ashamed of 
being the subject of such a conversation. This case 
was soon disposed of to the satisfaction of the old 
man ; after which we visited three other houses in 
the same block, of which I have nothing special to 
say, except that they were aU. inhabited by people 
broaght down to destitution by long want of work, 
and living aolely upon the rehet fund, and upon the 
private charity of their old employers. Upon this 
last source of relief too little has been said, because 
it has Dot paraded itself before the public eye ; but 
I have had opportunities for seeing how wide and 
generous it is, and I shall have abundant occa^on 
for speaking of it hereafter. On our way back, wo 
looked in at "Old John's" again, to see if he had 
returned home. He had been in, and he had gone 
out again, so we came away, and saw nothing of him. 
Farther down towards the town, wc passed through 
Acton Square, which is a cleaner place than some of 
the abominable nooks of Scholcs, though I can well 
beUeve that there is many a miserable dwelling in it, 
from what I saw of the interiors and about the door- 
ways, in passing. The last house we called at was 
in this square, and it was a pleasing exception to the 
genera! dirt of the neighbourhood. It was the cot- 
tage of a stout old collier, who lost his right leg iu 
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one of Wright's pita eouie years ago. My friend 
knew the family, and we called there more for the 
purpose of resting ourselves and having a chat than 
anything else. The old man was gray-haired, hut 
he looked very hale and hearty — save the lack of his 
leg. Hia countenance was expressive of intelligence 
and good humour; and there was a touch of quiet 
majesty about his massive features. There was, to 
me, a kind of rude hint of Christopher North in the 
old collier's appearance. Hia wife, too, was a tall, 
strong-built woman, with a comely and a gentle face 
— a fit mate for such a man as he. I thought, as 
she moved about, her grand bulk seemed to outface 
the narrow limits of the cottage. The tiny house 
was exceedingly clean, and comfortably fumiahed. 
Everything seemed to be in its appointed place, even 
to the sleek cat sleeping on the hearth. There were 
a few books on a shelf, and a concertina upon a 
little table in the comer. When we entered, the 
old colHer was busy with the slate and pencil, and an 
arithmetic before him; but he laid them aside, and, 
doffing his apectaclea, began to talk with us. He 
said that they were a family of six, and all out of 
work; but he said that, ever since ho lost his leg, 
the proprietors of the pit in which the accident hap- 
pened (Wright's) had allowed him a pension of six 
shilliDgs a week, which he considered very handsome. 
This allowance just kept the wolf from their little 
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door in these liard times. In the course of our con- 
versation I found that the old man read the papers 
frequently, and that he was a man of more than 
common information in his class. I should have 
been glad to stay longer with him, but my time was 
up; so I came away from the town, thus ending my 
last ramble amongst the unemployed operatives of 
Wigan. Since then the condition of the poor there 
has been steadily growing worse, which is sure to be 
heard of in the papers. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

AN INCIDENT BY THE WAYSIDE. 

** Take physic, pomp ! 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 
And show the Heavens more just." 

— King Ltar, 

N the Saturday after my return from Wigan, 
a little incident fell in my way, which I 
thought worth taking note of at the time ; 
and perhaps it may not be uninteresting to your 
readers. On that day I went up to Levenshulme, to 
spend the afternoon with an old friend of mine, a 
man of studious habits, Uving in a retired part of 
that green suburb. The time went pleasantly by 
whilst I was with the calm old student, conversing 
upon the state of Lancashire, and the strange events 
which are upheaving the civilised world in great 
billows of change, — and drinking in the peaceful 
charm which pervaded everything about the man 
and his house and the scene which it stood in. 
After tea, he came with me across the fields to the 
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"Midway Inn," on Stockport Hoad, where the omni- 
buses call on their way to Manchester. It was a 
lovely evening, veiy clear and cool, and twilight was 
sinking upon the scene. Waiting for the next omni- 
bus, we leaned against the long wooden watering- 
trough in front of the inn. The irregular old build- 
ing looked picturesque in the soft light of declining 
day, and all around was so still that we could hear 
the voices of bowlers who were lingering upon the 
green, off at the north side of the house, and retired 
from the highway by an intervening garden. The 
varied tones of animation, and the phrases uttered by 
the players, on different parts of the green, came 
through the quiet air with a cheery ring. The lan- 
guage of the bowling-green sounds very quaint to 
people unused to the game. "Too much land, 
James I" cries one. "Bravo, bully-bowl! That's 
th' first wood ! Come again for more !*' cries an- 
other. " Th' wrong bias, John !" " How 's that V* 
"A good road; but it wants legs!'' "Narrow; 
narrow, o' to pieces ! " These, and such like phrases 
of the game, came distinctly from the green into 
the highway that quiet evening. And here I am 
reminded, as I write, that the philosophic Doctor 
Dalton was a regular bowler upon Tattersall's green, 
at Old Trafford. These things, however, are all 
aside from the little matters which I wish to telL 
As we stood by the watering-trough, listeniag to the 
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voices of the bowlers, and to the occasional ringing 
of bells mingled with a low buia of merriment inside 
the house, there were many travellers went by. 
They came, nearly all of them, from the Miinehester 
side ; sometimes three or four in company, and some< 
times a lonely straggler. Some of them had poor- 
looking httle bundles in their hands ; and, with a few 
exceptions, their dress, their weary gait, and dispirited 
looks led me to think that many of them were un- 
employed factory operatives, who had been wander- 
ing away to beg where they would not be known. 
I have met so many shame-faced, melancholy people 
in that condition during the last few mouths, that, 
perhaps, I may have somewhat over-judged the num- 
ber of these that belongs to that class. But, in two 
or three cases, little snatches of conversation, uttered 
by them as they went by, plainly told that, so far 
as the speakers went, it was so ; and, at last, a little 
thing befell, which, I am sure, represented the condi- 
tion of many a thousand more in liancashire just 
now. Three young women stopped on the footpath 
in front of the itm, close to the place where we stood, 
and began to talk together in a very free, open way, 
quite careless of being overheard. One of them was 
a stout, handsome young woman, about twenlj-three. 
Her dress was of light printed stuff, clean and good. 
Her round, ruddy arms, her clear blond complexion, 
and the bright expression of her full open counts- 
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nance, all indicated health and good-natare. I guessed 
from her converBation, aa well aa from her general 
appearance, that she was a factory operative in full 
employ — though that is such a rare thing in these 
parts now. The other two looked very poor and 
downhearted. One was a short, thick-set girl, seem- 
ingly not twenty years of ago ; her face was sad, and 
she had very little to say. The other was a thin, 
dark-haired, cadaverous woman, above thirty yeara 
of age, as I supposed ; her shrunk visage was the pic- 
ture of want, and her frank, child-like talk showed 
great simplicity of character. The weather had been 
wet for some days previous ; and the clothing of the 
two looked thin, and sliower-stained. It had evi- 
dently been worn a good while ; and the colours were 
faded. Each of them wore a shivery bit of shawl, in 
which their hands were folded, as if to keep them 
warm. The handsome lass, who seemed to be in good 
employ, knew them both ; but she showed an especial 
kindaeas towards the eldest of them. As these two 
stood talking to their friend, we did not take much 
notice of what they were saying until two other 
young women came slowly from townwards, looking 
poor, and tired, and ill, like the first. These last 
comers instantly recognised two of those who stood 
talking together in front of the inn, and one of 
them said to the other, "Eh, sitho; there's Sarah an' 
Martha here ! . . . Eh, lasses ; han yo bin a-beggia? I 
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too I" " Ay, luas; we Lan ;" replied the thin, dark- 
complexioned woman ; "Ay,Ia8aj we han. Aw've 
just bin tellin' Ann, here. Aw never did aich a 
thing i' my life afore — never ! But it 's th' first 
time and th' last for me, — it ia that I Aw '11 go 
whoam ; an' aw 'U dee theer, afore aw '11 go a-beggin' 
ony moor, — aw will for sure ! Mon, it 'a sich a 
Basty, dirty job ; aw 'd aa soon clem ! . . . See yo, 
laasea ; we set off thi^i mornia' — Martha an' me, we 
set eawt this momin' to go to Gorton Tank, becose 
we yerd that it wur aich a good place. But one 
doesn't know wheer to go these times ; an' one 
doesn't like to go a-boggin' among folk at they 
known. Well, when we coom to Gorton we geet 
twopence-hawpeuny theer ; an' that wur o'. Neaw, 
there's plenty moor beggin' besides lis. Well, at 
after that twopence -ha wpenny, we geet twopence 
moor, an' that's o' at we'n getten. But, eh, lasses, 
when aw coom to do it, aw hadn't th' heart to ax for 
nought ; aw hadn't for sure. , . . Martha an' me 's 
walked aboon tea mile iv we 'n walked a yard ; an' 
we geet weet through th' first thing ; an' aw wur ill 
when we set off, an' so wur Martha, too ; aw know 
hoo war, though hoo says nought. Well ; we coom 
back through t' teawn ; an' we were both on na 
fair slagged up. Aw never were so done o'er i' my 
life, wi' one thing an' another. So we co'de a-aeein' 
Ann here ; an' hoo made us a rare good baggin' 
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— tt' laaa did. See yo ; aw wur fit to drop o'tjj 
flags afore aw geet that saup o' warm tay into n 
aw wur for sure I An' neaw, hoo 'a come'd a 
wi' U3 hitherto, an' hoo would have us to have I 
glass o' warm ale a-piece at yon heawse lower deawi 
a bit; an' aw dar say it'll do mo good, aw gett« 
sich a cowd; but, eh dear, it's made mo as ma^fl 
as a tup ; aa' neaw, hoo wants us to have aaoth 
afore we starten off whoam. But it 's no 
mua' be gooin' on. Aw'm noan used to it, an' aw^ 
connot ston it. Aw'm as wake as a kittlin' this 
minute." Ann, who had befriended tliem in this 
manner, was the handsome young woman who seemed 
to he in work ; aud now, the poor woman who had 
been telling the story, laid her hand upon her friend's 
shoulder and said, " Ann, thae 's behaved very weel 
to us o' roads ; an' neaw, lass, go thi w.ijs whoam, 
an' duDDut Iret abeawt ns, moa. Aw feel better 
neaw, aw do for sure. We 's be reet enough to-mora, 
lass. Mon, there's awlus some way shap't. That 
tay'a done me a dceol o' good. ... Go tiii ways 
whoam, Ann ; neaw do ; or else aw shan't be yezzy 
abeawt tho!" But Ann, who was wiping her eyea I 
with her apron, replied, " Naw, naw ; aw will not ga \ 
yet, Sarah ! " , , , And then she began to cry, " Eh, 
lasses ; aw dunnot like to see yo o' this shap — aw 
dunnot for sure ! Besides, yo'n bin far enough to- 
day. Come back wi' me. Aw connot find reawm i 
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for both on yo ; but thee come back wi' me, Sarah. 
Aw'll find tliee a. good bed ; an' thae'rt welcome to 
a share o' what there is — as welcome aa th' fleawera 
i' May — thae knows tliat. Thae 'rt th' owdeat o' th' 
two ; an f hae 'rt coan fit to trawnce up an' deawn 
o* this shap. Come back to eawr heawse ; an' 
Martha '11 go toirud to Stopput, (Stockport,) — winnot 
tho, Martha 1 . . , Thae knows, Martha," continued 
Hhe, "thae knows, Martha, thae muunot think 
nought at me asiu' Sarah, an' noan o' thee. Yo 
should both on yo go back it aw 'd reawra, — but aw 
haven't. Beside, thae 'rt younger an' strunger than 
Loo is." " Eh, God bless tho, lass," replied Martha, 
" aw know o' abeawt it. Aw'd rayther Sarah would 
stop, for hoo '11 be ill. Aw can go forrud by mysel", 
weel enough. It 's noan so fur, neaw." But, here, 
Sarah, the eldest of the three, laid her baud once 
more upon the shoulder of her friend, and said in an 
earnest tone, " Ann ! it will not do, my lass ! Go 
aw mun 1 I never war away fro whoam o' neet i' 
my life, — never ! Aw connot do it, mon ! Beside, 
thae knows, aw 've laft yon lad, an' never a wick 
soul wi' him ! He 'd fret hissel' to deoth this neet, 
mon, if aw didn't go whoam ! Aw couldn't aieep a 
wink for thiukin' abeawt him ! Th' child would be 
fit to start eawt o'th heawse i'th deead time o'th 
neet a-seechin' mo, — aw know he would ! . . , Aw 
mun go, mon : God bless tho, Ann ; aw'm obleeged 
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to thee o' th' same ] But, th&e knows heav it 
Aw mun goo !" Here the omnibus came up, and 
rode bock to Manchester. The whole conversation 
took up very little mure time than it will take to 
read it ; but I thought it worth recording, as duir- 
acteristic of the people now suffering in Lancashire 
from no fault of their own. I know the people 
well The greatest number of them would starve 
themselves to that degree that they would not be of 
much more physical u£e in this world, before they 
would condescend to beg. But starving to death is 
hard work. What will winter bring to them when 
severe weather begins to tell upon constitutions 
lowered in tone by a starvation diet — a diet bo 
different to what they have been used to when in 
work! What will the la. 6d. ahead weekly do for 
them in that hard time t If sometliiDg more than 
this is not done for them, when more food, clothing, 
and fire are necessary to everybody, calamities may 
arise which will cost England a hundred times mors 
than a sufficient relief— a relief worthy of those who 
are suffering, and of the nation they belong to^ 
would have cost. In the meantime the cold wings 
of winter already begin to overshadow the land ; and 
every day lost involves the lives, or the future use- 
fulness, of thousands of our best population. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

WXNDEBING MIN8TREIS; OK, WA1L9 



*' For whom the heart of mtui ahuta out, 
Stnightvuy the heart of God takea in, 
And feneea them all round about 

With ailenco, 'mid the world's loud din. 
And one of his great ohariticB 

la maaia; aud it duth not acorn 
To close the lida upon the eyes 
Of the weary and forlorn." 

— Jituts RnasEL Loweli^ 

^HEEE ia one feature of the distress in 
Lancashire which wna seen stritingly 
npon the streets of our large towns daring 
mtha of 18G2. I ulliide to tlio wandering 
minstrelsy of the unemployed. Swarms of strange, 
shy, sad-looking aingere and instrumental performers, 
in the work-worn dothiug of factory operatives, went 
about the busy city, pleading for help in touching 
waih of simple song — like so many wild birds driven 
by hard weather to the haunts of man. There is 
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something inBtnictive, as well as affecting, in this 
feature of the troubled time. These -wanderere 
only a kind of representative overflow of a vast n 
ber whom our streets will never see. Any one w< 
acquainted with Lancashire, will know h( 
spread the study of music is among its working 
population. Even the inhabitants of our large towna 
know something more about this now than they 
knew a few months ago. I believe there ia no part 
of England in which the practice of sacred music is 
so widely and lovingly pursued amongst the working 
people as in the counties of Lancashire and York- 
shire. There is no part of England where, until 
lately, there have been so many poor men's pianos, 
which have been purchased by a long course of care- 
ful savings from the workman's wages. These, of 
course, have mostly been sold during the hard time3 
to keep life in the owner and his family. The great 
works of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, and Mozart 
have solaced the toil of thousands of the pooreot 
working people of Lancashire. Anybody accustomed 
to wander among the moorlands of the country will 
remember how common it is to hear the people 
practising sacred music in their lonely cottages. It 
ia not uncommon to meet working men wandering 
over the wild hills, "where whin and heather grow," 
with their musical instruments, to take part in some 
village oratorio many miles away. " That reminds 
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me," as tale-tellers say, of an incident among the 
hilla, which was intereating, though far from eingular 
in my experience. Up iu the forest of Uoaendale, 
between Derply Moor and the wild hill called Swin- 
shaw, there is a. little lone valley, a green cup in the 
mountains, called " Dean." The inhabitants of thia 
valley are so notable for their love of mnsic, that 
they are known all through the vales of Kosendale 
as " Th' Deighn Layrockfl," or " The Larks of Dean." 
In the twilight of a glorious Sunday evening, in the 
height of summer, I was roaming over the heathery 
waste of Swinshaw, towards Dean, in company with 
a musical friend of mine, who lived in the neigh- 
bouring clough, when we saw a little crowd of people 
coming down a moorland slope, far away in front of 
us. As they drew nearer, we found that many of 
them had musical instruments, and when we met, 
my friend recognised them aa working people liv- 
ing in the district, and mostly well known to him. 
He inquired where they had been; and they told 
him that they had " bin to a bit ov a sing deawn 
i'th Deighn." " Well," said he, " can't we have a 
tune here?" "Sure, yo con, wi' o' th' plezzur i'th 
world," replied be who acted as spokesman; and a 
low buzz of delighted consent ran through the rest 
of the company. They then ranged themaelves in 
a circle around their conductor, and they played 
and sang several fine pieces of piialmody upon the 
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heatber-scented mountain top. As those solema 
Btraina floated over the wild landscape, startling tha 
moorfow! untimely in his nest, I could not help 
thinking of the hunted Covenaatera of Scotland. 
The all-together of that scene upon the mountains, 
"between the gloaming and the mirk," made 
impression upon me which I shall not easily forget.. 
Long after we parted from them wc could hear theil 
voices, softening in sound as the distance grew,, 
chanting on their way down the echoing gli 
the effect was wonderfully fine. This little incident 
upon the top of Swinshaw is representative of thinga 
which often occur in the country parts of Lancashire, 
showing how widespread the love of music is among 
the working clasaes there. Even in great manufac- 
turing towns, it is very common, when passing cotton 
mills at work, to hear some fine psalm tnne stream- 
ing in chorus from female voices, ami minghng with.^ 
the spoom of thousands of spindles. The "LarltB.' 
of Dean," like the rest of Lancashire operativec^j 
must have suffered in this melancholy time; but I. 
hope that the humble musicians of our county wUl 
never have occasion to hang their harps upon tht 
willows. 

Now, when fortune has laid such a load of sorrow 
Dpon the working people of Lancashire, it is a sad- 
thiog to see so many workless minstrels of humbla 
life "chanting their artless notes in simple guise" 
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upon the streets of great towns, amongst a kind of 
life they are little nsed to. There is something very 
tonching, too, in their manner and appearance. They 
may be ill-shod and footsore ; they may be hungry, 
and sick at heart, and forlorn in countenance, bat 
they are almost always clean and wholesome-looking 
in person. They come singing in twos and threes, 
and sometimes in more numerons bands, as if to keep 
one another in countenance. Sometimes they coma 
in a large family all together, the females with their 
hymn-books, and the men with their different musi- 
cal instruments, — bits of pet salvage from the wrecks 
of cottage homes. The women have sometimes 
chUdren in their arms, or led by the hand ; and they 
aometimea carry music-books for the men. I have 
seen them, too, with little handkerchiefs of rude pro- 
vender for the day. As I said before, they are 
almost invariably clean in person, and their clothing is 
almost always sound and seemly in appearance, how- 
ever poor and scanty. Amongst these poor wander- 
ers there is noue of the reckless personal negJigence 
and filth of hopeless reproba«y ; neither is there a 
shadow of the professional ostentation of poverty 
amongst them. Their faces are sad, and their man- 
ners very often singularly shame-faced and awkward ; 
and any careful observer would see at a glance that 
these people were altogether unused to the craft of the 
trained minstrel of the streets. Their clear, healthy 
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coroplejuon, though often touched with pallor 
simple, imimportunate demeanour, and the g 
rusticity of their appearance, ahowa them to be 

"Supplianta wlio would blath 
To wear a iBtter'il garb, howerer ooane ; 
Whom famine uaauot reconcile to filth; 
Who a«k n>itb painful ■hj'nesa, and refnaed, 
Because deaerriug, silently retire." 

The females, especially the younger ones, genentU7' 
walk behind, blushing and hiding themselves as 
much as possible. I have seen the men sometimes 
walk backwards, with their faces towards those who 
were advancing, as if ashamed of what they were 
doing. And thus they went wailing through the 
busy streets, whilst the listening crowd looks on 
them pityingly and wonderingly, as if they were bo 
many hungry shepherds from the mountains of Cala- 
bria. This flood of strange minstrels partly drowned 
the slang melodies and the monotonous strains of 
ordinary street musicians for a whUe. The profes- 
fiional gleeman "paled his ineffectual fire" before 
these mournful songsters, I think there 
BO much sacred music heard upon the streets 
Manchester before. With the exception of a 
ite glee now and then, their music consisted 
of fine psalm tunes — often plaintdve old strains,' 
known and welcome to all, because they awaken 
tender and elevating remembrances of life. " Bur- 
ton," " French," " Kilmarnock," " Luther's HymDj' 
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the grand " Old Hundred," and many other fine 
tunes of similar character, have floated daUy in the 
sir of our city, for months together. I am sure that 
this choice does not arise from the minstrels them- 
adves having craft enough to select "a luoarnful 
muse, soft pity to infuse." It is the kind of music 
which has been the practice and pleasure of their 
lives, and it is a fortuitous thing that now, in addi- 
tion to its natural plaintiveness, the sad necessity of 
the times lends a tender accompaniment to their 
simplest melody. I doubt very much whether Leech's 
minor tunes were ever heard upon our streets till 
lately. Leech was a working man, horn near the 
hills, in Lancashire ; aud his anthems and psalm 
tunes are great favourites among the musical popu- 
lation, especially in the country districts. Leech's 
harp was tuned by the geniua of sorrow. Several 
times lately I have heard the tender complaining 
notes of his psalmody upon the streets of the city. 
About three months ago I heard one of his most 
pathetic tunes sung in the market-place by an old 
man and two young women. The old man's dress 
had the peculiar hue and fray of factory work upon 
it, and he had a pair of clogs upon his stockingless 
feet. They were singing one of Leech's finest minor 
tunes to Wesley's hymn : — 

"And ML I born to die, 
To lay this body down? 
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And muat my tremtling spirit fly 
Into a world unknown! 
A land of deepest slmde, 
Unpieroed by buman thought ; 
The dreary country of the dead 
Where all things are forgot," 

It is a tune often sung by country people in Lan- 
cashire at funerals ; and, if I remember rigiit, the 
same melody is cut upon Leech's gravestone in the 
old Wealeynn Chapel-yard, at Rochdale. I saw a com- 
pauy of minstrels of the same class going through 
Brown Street, the other day, playing and singing, 



The company consisted of an old man, two yonng 
men, and three young women. Two of the women 
had children in their arms. After I had hstened to 
them a Ettle while, thinking the time and the words 
a little appropriate to their condition, I beckoned to 
one of the young men, who came " sidling" slowly 
up to me. I asked him where they came from, and 
be said, "Ash'n." In answer to another question, 
he said, " We 're o' one fiimily. Me an' yon totber 'a 
wed. That 'a his wife wi' th' chylt in her arms, an> 
hur wi' th' plod shawl on 's mine." I asked if the 
old man was his father. " Ay," repUed te, " we 're 
o' here, nobbut two. My mother 's ill i' bed, an' one 
o' my sisters is lookin' after her." " Well, an' heaw 
han yo getten on V said I. " Oh, we'n done weeljj 
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but we 


8 come no moor," replied he. 


Another day, 


tJiere was an mstruiucut4il band of these operatives 


playing 


sacred music close to the E 


ichange lamp. 


Amongst the crowd around, I met with a friend of 


mine. 


He told me that the players we 


re from StaJey- 


bridge. 


They played some fine old tunes, by desire, 


and, among the rest, they played one 


caUed " War- 


l] rington 


" When they Lad played it 


eeveral timea 



over, my friend turned to me and said, " That tune 
was composed by a Rev, Mr Harrison, who was once 
minister of Cross Street Unitarian Chapel, in Man- 
cheater; and, one day, an old weaver, who had come 
down from the hills, many miles, staff in hand, 
knocked at the minister's door, and asked if there 
was 'a gentleman co'de Harrison lived theerl' 
' Yes.' ' Could aw see him V ' Yes.' When the 
minister came to the door, the old weaver looked 
hard at him, for a minute, and said, ' Are yo th' 
mon 'at composed that tune co'de Worringtoul' 
' Yea,' replied the minister, ' I believe I am.' 
'Well,' said the old weaver, 'give me your hond I 
It 'b a good un !' He then shook hands with him 
heartily again, and saying, ' Well, good day to yo,' 
he went his way home again, before the old minister 
could fairly collect his scattered thoughts." 

I do not know how it is that these workless min- 
strels are gradually becoming rarer upon the streets 
than they were a few months ago. Perhaps it is 
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becanse the nnemployed are more liberaUy relieved 
now than they were at first I know that now many 
who have concealed their starving condition are 
ferreted ont and relieved as far as possible. Many 
of these street wanderers have gone home again dis- 
gusted, to pinch ont the hard time in proud obscu- 
rity ; and there are some, no doubt, who have wan- 
dered away to other parts of England. Of these 
last, we may naturally expect that a few may become 
so reconciled to a life of wandering minstrelsy that 
they may probably never return to settled labour 
again. But " there 's a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough-hew them how we wilL" Let us trust 
that the Great Creator may comfort and relieve 
them, " according to their several necessities, giving 
them patience under their sufferings, and a happy 
issue out of all their afflictions." 
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LETTERS OF A LANCASHIRE LAD 
ON THE COTTON FAMINE. 




IHE following extracts are from the letters 
of Mr John Whittaker, " A Lancashire 
Lad," one of the first writers whose ap- 
peals through the press drew serious attention to 
the great distress in Lancashire during the Cotton 
Famiile. There is no doubt that his letters in The 
Times, and to the Lord Mayor of London, led to the 
Mansion House Fund. In The Times of April 14, 
1862, appeared the first of a series of letters, plead- 
ing the cause of the distressed operatives. He 
said : — 

'* I am Hving in the centre of a vast district where 
there are many cotton mills, which in ordinary times 
aflFord employment to many thousands of 'hands,' 
and food to many more thousands of mouths. With 
very rare exceptions, quietness reigns at all those 
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mills. ... It may be that our material atmo- 
sphere is somewhat brighter than it was, but our 
social atmosphere is much darker and denser. Hard 
times have come ; and we have had them sufficiently 
long to know what they mean. We have fathers sit- 
ing in the house at mid-day, silent and glum, while 
children look wistfully about, and sometimes whim- 
per for bread which they cannot have. We have the 
same fathers whet, before hard times came, were proud 
men, who would have thought ' beggar ' the most op- 
probrious epithet you could have hit them with ; but 
who now are made humble by the sight of wife and 
children almost starving, and who go before ' relief 
committees,' and submit to be questioned about 
their wants with a patience and humility which it is 
painful, almost shocking, to witness. And some others 
of these fathers turn out in the morning with long 
besoms as street-sweepers, while others again go to 
breaking stones in the town's yard or open road-side, 
where they are unprotected from the keen east winds, 
which add a little more to the burden of misery 
which they have to bear just now. But, harder even 
than this, our factory-women and girls have had to 
turn out ; and, plodding a weary way from door to 
door, beg a bit of bread or a stray copper, that they 
may eke out the scanty supply at home. Only 
the other day, while taking a long stroll in the coun- 
try lying about the town in which I live, I met a 
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few ol these factory- girls, and was stopped by tLeir 
not very beggar-iike question of ' Con jo help as a 
bitV They were just Bucb as my own sisters; and 
as I saw and heard them, I waa almost choked aa I 
fancied my sisters come to such a pass as that. 
' Con yo help us a bit V asked these factory girls. 
. . . I have heard of ladies whose whole lires 
seem to be but a changing from one kind of pleasure 
to another ; who suffer chiefly from what they call 
ennui, (a kind of disease from which my sisters are 
not likely to suffer at alj,} and to whom a new 
pleasure to enjoy would be something like what a 
new world to conquer would be to AJeiander. Why 
should they not hear our Lancashire girls' cry of 
' Con yo help us a bit ?' Why should not they bo 
reminded that these girls in cotton gowns and woodea 
clogs arc wending their way towards the same heaven 
— or, alas, towards the aiime heU— whither wend all 
the daughters of Eve, no matter what their outer 
condition and dress ? Why should not they be 
asked to think how these striving girls have to pray 
daily, ' Lead na not into temptation,' whUo tempta- 
tions innumerable stand everywhere about them 1 
. , . Those of ua who are men would rather do 
much than let our aistera go begging. May not some 
of us take to doing more to prevent it i I remember 
some poetry about the 

' Sister lilDDdlioiuidB, 'Want and Sin,' 
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and know that they hunt oftener together than 
singly. We have felt the fangs of the first ; upon 
how many of us will the second pounce )' 

In a Becond letter, inserted in The Times of A] 
22, 1862, the same writer says : — "Even during tlie 
short time which has elapsed since I wrote last week, 
many things have combined to show that the distress 
is rapidly increasing, and that there is a pressing 
need that we should go beyond the borders of our 
own coimty for help. ... I remember what I 
have read of the Qodtike in man, and I look with a 
strange feeling upon the half-famished creatures I see 
hourly about me, I cannot pass through a street 
but I see evidences of deep distress, I caanot ait at 
home half-an-hour without having one or more com- 
ing to ask for bread to eat. But what comes casually 
before me is as nothing when compared with that 
deeper distress which can only be seen by those who 
seek it. . . . There have been families who 
have been so reduced that the only food they havs; 
had has been a porridge made of Indian nieaL Theyi 
could not afford oatmeal, and even of their Indian 
meal porridge they could only afford to have two 
meals a day. They have been so ashamed of their 
coarser food that they have done all that was pos- 
sible to hide their desperate state from those about 
them. It has only been by accident that it has been 
found out, and then they have been caught hurried^ 
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r putting away the dishes that contained their loath- 
some food. A troman, whose name I could give, and 
whose dwelling I could point to, was aaid not only 
to be in deep distiesa, hat to be also ill of fever. 
She was visited. On entering the lower room of the 
house, the visitors saw that there was not a scrap 
of furniture ; the woman, fever-stricken, sat on an 
orange-box before a low fire ; and to prevent the fire 
&om going quite out, she was pulling her seat to 
pieces for fuel bit by hit. The visitors looked up- 
Btaira, There was no furniture there — only a bit of 
straw in a comer, which served as the bed of the 
woman's four children. In another case a woman, 
who was said to be too weak to apply for relief, 
was visited. Her husband had been out of work a 
long time by reason of his illness ; he was now of a 
fashion recovered, and had gone off to seek for work. 
He left his wife and thi'ee children in their cellar- 
home. The wife was very near her confinement, and 
had not tasted food for two or three days. . . 
There are in this town some hundreds of young single 
women who have been self-dependent, but who are 
now entirely without means. Nearly all of these are 
good English girls, who have quietly fought their own 
life-battle, but who now have hard work to withstand 
the attacks this grim poverty ia making. I am told 
of a case in which one of these girls was forced to 
become one of that class of whom poor Hood sang in 
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his ' Bridge of Sighs.' She was an orphan, had no 
relations here, and was tossed about from place to 
place till she found her way to a brothei. Thank 
God, she haa been rescued. Our relief fund has 
been the means of relieving her from that degrada- 
tion ; but cannot those who read my letter see how 
Btrong are the temptations which thejr want places 
in the way of these poor girls 1 " 

On 25th April a number of city merchants, most 
of whom were interested in the cotton manufacture, 
■waited upon the Lord Mayor of London, with a view 
to interest him, and through him the public at large, 
in the inereiiBing distress among the operative popu- 
Jfttion in the manufacturing districts of Lancashire. 
Previous to this, the " Lancashire Lad" had made a 
private appeal, by letter, to the Lord Mayor, in 
which he said ; — 

" Local means are nearly exhausted, and I am 
convinced that if we have not help from without, our 
condition will soon be more desperate than I or any 
one else who possesses human feehngs can wish it to 
become. To see the homes of those whom we know 
and respect, though they are but working men, 
stripped of every bit of furniture — to see long- 
cherished books and pictures sent one by one to the 
pawn-shop, that food may be had — and to see that 
food almost loathsome in kind, and insufficient in 
quantity, — are hard, very hard things to bear. But 
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those are not the worst thinga. In many of our 
cottage homes there is now nothing left by the 
pawning of which a few pence may he raised, and 
the mothers and sisters of we ' Lancashire lads' have 
turned out to beg, and ofttimes knock at the doors 
of houses in which there ia aa much destitution as 
there is in our own ; while the fathers and the lads 
themselves think they are very fortunate if they can 
earn a. shilling or two by street-a weeping or stone- 
breaking. . , . Will you not do for ua what you 
have done for others — become the recipient of what- 
!ver moneys those who are inclined to help ua may 
lend to youl" 

The Lord Mayor, having listened to the deputa- 
tion, read them the personal appeal, and, " before 
separating, the deputation engaged to form them- 
selves into a provisional committee, to correspond 
with any loeal one which circumstances might ren- • 
der it desirable to set on foot in some central 
part of the distressed districts." Immediately after- 
wards, the Lord Mayor, on taking his seat in the 
justice-room, stated that " he was ready, with the 
assistance of the gentlemen of the deputation, to act 
in the way desired. . . . He could not himself 
take any part in the distribution. All he could do 
was to be the medium of transmission ; and as soon 
as ho knew that some organisation had been formed, 
either in the great city of Manchester, or in soma 
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other part of Lancashire, in which the public might 
feel confidence, he should be ready to send the small 
sums he had already received, and any others that 
might be intrusted to him from time to time." And 
thus originated the first general ^subscription for the 
cotton operatives, and which, before it closed, reached 
the magnificent sum of £528,336, 9s. 9d. 



MR COBDEN'S SPEECH OH THE 
COTTON FAMINE. 



I 



R^^N the 29th of April 1862, a meeting of 
ll^ll gentlemen residents, called by Thomas 
E^^fll Goadaby, Esq., Mayor of Manchester, 
was held in the Town Hall of that city, to consider 
the propriety of forming a relief committee. ", The 
late Mr Richard Cobden, M.P., attended, and re- 
commended a bold appeal to the ■whole country, 
declaring with prophetic keenness of vision that not 
less than £1,000,000 would be required to carry the 
Buffering operatives through the crisis, whilst the 
Bubscriptiona up to that date amounted only to 
£180,000." On the motion of a vote of thanks to 
the Mayor of Manchester, who was retiring from the 
mayoralty, Mr Cobden said ; — 

" Before that resolution is passed, I will take the 
opportunity of making an observation. I have had 
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the hoQoar of having my name added to this coio- 
mittee, and the first thing I asked of my neighboui 
here was — ' What are the functions of the general 
committee!' And I have heard that they amount 
to nothing more than to attend here once a month, 
and receive the report of the executive committee as 
to the business done and the distribution of the 
funds. I was going to suggest to you whether the 
duties of the general eommittee might not be very 
much enlarged — whether it might not ba employed 
very usefully in increasing the amount of subscrip- 
tions. I think aU our experience must have taught 
us that, with the very best cause in the world 
in baud, the success of a public subscriptioa de- 
pends very much upon the amount of activity in 
thoKe who solicit it ; and I think, in order to 
induce us to make a general and national effort 
to raise additional funds in this great emergency, 
it is only necessary to refer to and repeat one or 
two facts that have been stated in this report just 
read to us. I find it stated that it is estimated 
that the loss of wages at present is at the rate of 
^136, 094 per week, and there is no doubt that the 
savings of the working classes are almost eichausted. 
Now, £136,094 per week represents upwards of 
X7,000,000 sterling per annum, and that is the rate 
at which the deduction is now being made from the 
wages of labour in this district. I see it stated in 
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this report tbat the resources which this committee 
n at present foresee that it will possess to relieve 
this amount of distress ate £25,000 a, month for the 
next five months, which is at the rate of £300,000 
; BO that we foresee at present the means 
if affording a relief of something less than five per 
cent, upon the actual amount of the loss of wages 
at present incurred by the working classes of this 
country. But I need not tell honourable gentlemen 
present, who are so practically acquainted with this 
district, that that loss of seven millions in wages per 
Li is a very imperfect measure of the amount of 
suffering and loss which will be inflicted on this com- 
munity three or four months hence. It may be 
taken to be £10,000,000 ; and that £10,000,000 of 
loss of wages before the nest spring is by no means 
e of the loss this district will incur ; for you 
mast take it that the capitalists will be incurring also 
a loss on their fixed machinery and buildings ; and 
though perhaps not so much as that of the labourer, 
it will be a very large amount, and possibly, in the 
opinion of some people, will very nearly approach it. 
That is not all : Mr Famall baa told us that at pre- 
sent the increase of the rates in this district is at the 
rate of £10,000 per week. That will be at the rate 
of half a milhoQ per annum, and, of course, if this dis- 
tress goes on, that rate must be largely increased, 
perhaps doubled. This shows the amount of pressure 
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'which is threatening this immediate district. I havi 
always been of opinion that this distress and si 
ing must be cumulative to a degree which few people 
have ever foreseen, because your means of meeting 
the difficulty will diminish just in proportion a 
difficulty will increase. Mr Famall has told ua 
one-third of the rateable property will fall out of e: 
istence, as it were, and future rates must be levied 
upon two-thirds. But that will be by no means th«| 
measure of the condition of things two ( 
montis hence, because every additional rate foro 
out of existence a large amount of saleable property a 
and the more you increase yonr rates the i 
diminish tlie area over which those rates are to boV 
productive. This view of the case has a very imporij 
tant bearing, also, upon the condition of the shop-l 
keeping class as well as the classes of niill-owneis 
and manufacturers who have not a large amount of 
floating capital There is no doubt but a very large 
amount of the ahopkeeping class are rapidly falling 
into the condition of the unemployed labourers. 
When 1 was at Rochdale the other day, I hoard a 
very sorrowful example of it. There was 
woman who kept a shop, and she was threatened 
with a distriunt for her poor-rate. She sold the Sui 
day clothes of her son to pay the poor-rate, and si 
received a relief-ticket when she went to leave 1: 
rate. That is a sad and sorrowful example, but ] 
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am afnud it will not be a aolitftry one for a long 
time. Then you have the ahopkeeping clasa de- 
Bceading to the rank of the operatives. It must be 
so. Withdraw the cnstom of ;e7,000,000 per 
&nniim, whicli has ceased to be paid in wages, from 
the shopkeepers, and the consequence must present 
itself to any rational mind. We have then another 
class — the young mea of superior education employed 
in warehouses and counting-houses. A great num- 
ber of theae will rapidly eink to the condition in 
which you find the operative elasaea. All this will 
add to the diatress and the embarrassmeDt of thia 
part of the kingdom. Now, to meet this state of 
things you have the poor-law relief, which is the 
only relief we can rely upon, except that which cornea 
from our own voluntary exertions. Well, but any 
one who has read over this report of Mr Famall, just 
laid before us, must see how inadequate this relief 
must be. It runs up from one shilling and a half- 
penny in the pound to one shilling and fourpence or 
one shilling and fivepence ; there is hardly one case 
in which the allowance is as much as two shilhngs 
per week for each individual — I won't call them 
paupers — each distressed individual. Now, there is 
one point to which I would wish to bring the atten- 
tion of the committee in reference to this subject — 
it is a most important one, in my appreciation. In 
ordinary times, when you give relief to the poor, that 
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relief being given when the great mass of wortpeoj 
are in full employment, the measure of your relief 
an isolated family or two that may be in distreaa 
by no means the measure of the amount of tin 
subsistence, because we all know that in prosperous'' 
times, when the bulk of the working people are 
employed, they are always kind to each other. Tlia 
poor, in fact, do more to relieve the poor than any 
other class. A working man and his family out of 
employment in prosperous times could get a meal Sit 
a neighbour's house, just as we, in our class, couldi 
get a meal at a neighbour's house if it was a eon 
ence to us in making a journey. But recoUect, 
the whole mass of the labouring and working popu- 
lation is brought down to one sad level of destitu- 
tion, and what you allow them from the poor-rates, 
and what you allow them from these voluntary sub- 
scriptions, are actually the measure of all that they 
will obtain for their subsistence. And that being ao-. 
general, producing a great depression of spirits, as 
as physical prostration, you are in great danger 
the health and strength of this community 
unless something more be done to meet the case than 
I fear is yet provided for it. All this brings me to 
this conclusion — that something more must be dons 
by this general committee than has been done, 
awaken the attention of the public generally to 
condition of this part of the country. It is totall] 
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exceptiooal. The state of things haa do parallel in all 
history. It is impossible you could poiut out to me 
another case, in which, in a limited sphere, such as we 
Lancashire, and in the coarse of a few months, 
tiiere has been a cessation of employment at the rate 
of ^7,000,000 sterling per annum in wages. There 
been nothing like it in the history of the world for 
its suddenness, for the impossibility of dealing with 
it, or managing it in the way of an effective remedy. 
Well, the country at large must be made acquainted 
■with these facts. How is that to be done 1 It can 
only he by the diffusion of information from this 
central coiomittee. An appeal must be made to the 
whole country, if this great destitution is to be met 
ly part by voluntary aid. The nation at large 
must be made fuOy acquainted with the esigency of 
and we must be reminded that a national 
responaibihty rests upon us. I will, therefore, sug- 
gest that this general committee should be made a 
national committee, and we shall then get rid of this 
little difficulty with the Lord Mayor. We shall want 
all the co-operation of the Lord Mayor and the city of 
London ; and I say that this committee, instead of 
being a Manchester or Lancashire central committee, 
should be made a national committee ; that from this 
should go forth invitations to all parts of the country, 
begimiing with the lords-lieutenant, inviting them to 
committee. Let the noble 
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Lord continue to be at the head of the general 
, mittee — the national committee — and invite eyesry^i 
mayor to take part. We are going to have new 
niayors in the course of the week, nud, though I am 
aoiry to lose our present one, yet when new mayors 
come in, they may be probably more ready to take 
up a new undertaking than if they had just been 
exhausted with a year's labour. Let every mayor 
in t!ie kingdom be invited to become a member of 
this committee. Let subscription -circulars be de- 
spatched to them asking them to organise a torn- 
mitteo in every borough ; and let there be a secre- 
tary and honorary secretary employed. Through 
these bodies you might communicate information, 
and counteract those misrepresentations that have 
been made with regard to the condition of this dis- 
trict. You might, if necessary, send an ambassador 
to some of those more important places ; but better 
still, if you could induce them to send some one here 
to look into the state of things for themselves j be-' 
cause I am sure if they did, so far from finding the 
calumnies that have been uttered against the pro- 
pertied classes in this county being well founded, 
they would find instances — and not a few— of great 
liberality and generosity, such as I think would sur- 
prise any one who visited this district from the 
southern part of the kingdom. This would only be 
done by an active effort from the centre here, and I 
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submit that we shall not be doing justice to this 
effort unless we ^ve to the whole country an oppor- 
tunity of co-operating in that way, and throw upon 
every part of the kingdom a share of the responsi- 
bility of this great crisis and emergency. I submit 
that there is every motive why this community, as 
well as the whole kingdom, should wish to preserve 
this industrious population in health and in the 
possession of their energies. There is every motive 
why we shoald endeavour to keep this working popu- 
lation here rather than drive them away from here, 
aa you will do if they are not sufficiently fed and 
clothed during tbe next winter. They will he 
wanted again if this district is to revive, as we all 
hope and believe it will revive. Your fixed capital 
here is of no use without the population. It is of 
no use without youi raw material Lancashire is 
the richest county in the kingdom when its machinery 
is employed ; it is the poorest county in the king- 
dom when its machinery and fixed capital are 
paralysed, as at present. Therefore, I say it is the 
interest, not only of this community, but of the 
kingdom, that this population should be preserved 
for the time — I hope not a distant time— when the 
raw material of their industry will be supplied to 
this region. I submit, then, to the whole kingdom 
— this district as well as the rest — that it will be 
advisable, until Parliament meets, tlnit such au effort 
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should be made as will make a national subscription 
amount probably to £1,000,000. Short of that, it 
would be utterly insufficient for the case ; and I be- 
lieve that, with an energetic appeal made to the 
whole country, and an effort organised such as I have 
indicated, such an amount might be raised.'' 
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I HE thirteen hundred circulars issued by the 
Earl of Sefton, Lord-Iieutenant of Lanca- 
shire, " brought together such a gathering 
of rank, and wealth, and influence, as is not often to 
be witnessed ; and the eloquent advocate of class 
distinctions and aristocratic privileges (the Earl of 
Derby) became on that day the powerful and suc- 
cessful representative of the poor and helpless." 
Called upon by the chairman, the Earl of Derljy 
said : — 

" My Lord Sefbon, my Lords and (Jentlemen, — 
We are met together upon an occasion which must 
call forth the most painful, and at the same time 
ought to excite, and I am sure will excite, the most 
kindly feelings of our human nature. We are met 
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to consider the best means of palliating — would t 
God that 1 could aay removing ! — a great nationi 
calamity, the like wliereof in moiiern times Iiaa n 
been witnessed In this favoured land — a calami^ 
which it was impossible for those who arc the chi 
sufferers by it to foresee, or, if they had foreseen, ti 
have taken any steps to avoid — a calamity which 
though shared by the nation at large, falls more 
peculiarly and with the heaviest weight upon thia 
hitherto prosperous and wealthy district — a cala- 
mity which has converted thia teeming hive of IndnB 
try into a stagnant desert of coTOpalsory inaction ai 
idleness — -a calamity which has converted that wH 
was the source of our greatest wealth into the deepest 
abyss of impoverishment— a calamity which has im- 
poverished the wealthy, which has reduced i 
easy fortunes to the greatest straits, which has broughH 
distress upon those who have hitherto been & 
above the world by the exercise of frugal induatiT'^-l 
and which has reduced honest and struggling poverty 
to a state of absolute and humiliating destitution. 
Gentlemen, it is to meet this calamity that we ar«.« 
met together thia day, to add our means and on 
sistauce to those efforts which have been eo n 
made throughout the country generally, and, I am 
bound to say, in this county also, aa I shall prove 
to you before I conclude my remarks. Gentlemen, I 
know how impossible it is by any figures to convey J 
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an idea of the exteut of the destitution which now 
prevails, and I know also how impatient large aBsem- 
blies are of any extensive wse of figures, or even of 
figares at all ; but at the same time, it is impossible 
for me to lay before jou the whole state of the case, 
in opening this resolution, and naking you to reaolve 
with regard to the extent of the distress which now 
prevails, without trespassing on your attention by a 
few, and they shall be a very few, figures, which shall 
show the extent, if not the pressure, throughout this 
district, of the present distress. And, gentlemen, I 
think I shall best give you an idea of the amount 
of distress and destitution which prevails, by very 
shortly comparing the state of things which existed 
in the districts to which I refer in the month of Sep- 
tember 1861, as compared with the month of Septem- 
ber 1862, and with that again only about two weeks 
ago, which is the latest information we have — np to 
the 22d of last month. I find then, gentlemen, that 
in a district comprising, in round numbers, two mil- 
lion inhabitants — for that is about the number in 
that district — in the fourth week of September 1861, 
there were forty-three thousand five hundred persons 
receiving parochial relief ; in the fourth week of Sep- 
tember 1862, there were one hundred and sixty-three 
thousand four hundred and ninety-eight persons re- 
ceiving parochial relief; and in the short space which 
elapsed between the last week of September and the 
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third week of November the number of one Lun( 
Bnd sixty-three thousand four hundred and nine! 
eight had increased to two hundred and fifty- 
thousand three hundred and eighty-five persoi 
Now, gentlemen, let ua in the same periods 
the amount which was applied from the parocl 
funds to the relief of pauperism. In Se 

1861, the amount so applied was £2259; 
tember 1862, it was £9674. That is by tl 
What is now the amount? In November 1862 
was £17,681 for the week. The proportion of thoae 
receiTiog parochial relief to the total population waa 
two and three-tenths per cent in September 1861, 
and eight and five-tenths per cent in September 

1862, and that had become thirteen and five-tenths 
per cent, in the population in November 1862. Here, 
therefore, is thirteen per cent, of the whole popula- 
tion at the present moment depending for their sub- 
sistence upon parochial relief alone. Of these two 
hundred and fifty-nine thousand — I give only roni 
numbers — there wwe thirty-six thousand eight hi 
dred old or infirm ; there were nearly ninety-eij 
thousand able-bodied adults receiving parochial 
lief, and there were under siEteen years of age nearly 
twenty-four thousand persona. But it would be very" 
far from giving you an estimate of the extent of the 
distress if we were to confine our observations to 
those who are dependent upon parochial relief alon& 
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We have evidence from tke local committees, whom 
we have extensively employed, and whose services 
have been invalimlile to ns, that of persons not re- 
lieved from the poor-rates there are relieved also by 
local committees no fewer in this district than one 
hundred and seventy-two thousand peraons — making 
a total of four hundred and thirty-one thousand three 
hundred and ninety-five persons out of two millions, 
or twenty-one and seven-tenths per cent, on the 
■whole population — that is, more than one in eve^ 
five persona depend for their daily existence either 
upon parochial relief or public charity. Oentlemen, I 
have said that figures will not show sufficiently the 
amount of distress ; nor, in the same manner, will 
figures show, I am happy to say, the amount that 
has been contributed for the relief of that distress. 
But let us take another test ; let us examine what 
has been the result, not upon the poor who are de- 
pendent for their daily .bread upon their daily labour, 
and many of whom are upon the very verge of 
pauperism, from day to day, but let us take a test of 
what has been the effect upon the weU-to-do artisan, 
upon the frugal, industrious, saving men, who have 
been hitherto somewhat above the world, and I have 
here but an imperfect test, because I am unable to 
obtain the whole amount of deposits withdrawn from 
the savings banks, the beat of all possible tests, if we 
could carry the account up to the present day ; but 
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I have only been able to obtciin it to the middle d 
June last, wheo the distress could hardly be said b 
have hegon, and yet I find from seveD savings 
alone in this county in six months — and those moatlj 
in which the distress had not reached its pres 
height, or anything liice it— there was an excess of 
■withdrawak of deposits over the ordiasry average to 
the amount of £71,113. This was up to June last, 
when, as I have said, the pressure had hardly com- 
menced, and from that time it has been found im- 
possible to obtain firom the savings banks, who are 
themselves naturally unwilling to disclose this state 
of affairs — it has been found impossible to obtain 
such further returns as would etiabte us to present to 
you any proper estimate of the excess of withdrawals 
at present ; but that they have been very large must 
necessarily be inferred from the great increase of 
distress which has taken place since the large sum I 
have mentioned was obtained from the banks, as re- 
presenting the excess of ordinary withdrawals in June 
last. Now, gentlemen, figure to yourselves, I beg of 
you, what a state of things that sum of £71,113, as 
the excess of the average withdrawals from the savings 
banks represents; what an amount of suffering does 
it picture; what disappointed hopes; what a pros- 
pect of future distress does it not bring before yos I 
for the working and industrious classes 1 ■ Why, gei 
tlemen, it represents the blighted hopes for life c 
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many a family. It represents the smiill sum set apart 
by honest, frugal, peraeveiing industry, won hy years 
of toil and self-detiial, in the hope of its being, as it 
has been in many cases before, the foundation even 
of colossal fortunes which have been made from 
smaller sums. It represents the gradual decay of 
the hopes for his family of many an industrioas arti- 
san. The first step in that downward progress which 
has led to destitution and pauperism is the with- 
drawal of the savings of honest industry, and that is 
represented in the return wliich I have quoted to you. 
Then comes the aacri^ce of some little cherished 
article of furniture — the cutting off of some little in- 
dulgence — the sacrifioe of that which gave his home 
an appearance of additional comfort and happiness — 
the sacrifice gradually, one by one, of the principal 
articles of furniture, till at last the well-conducted, 
honest, frugal, saving working man finds himself on a 
level with the idle, the dissipated, and the improvi- 
dent — obliged to pawn the very clothes of his family 
— nay, the very bedding on which he lies, to obtain 
the simple means of subsistence from day to day, and 
encountering all that difficulty and all that distress 
with the noble independence that would do anything 
rather than depend upon public or even on private 
charity, and in his own simple but emphatic lan- 
guage declaring, 'Nay, but we'll clem first.' And, 
gentlemen, this leads me to observe upon a more grati- 
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fying point of view, that is, the noble manner, a man- 
ner beyond all praise, in which tliia destitution haa 
been borne by the population of this great county. 
It ia not the case of ordinary labourers who find them- 
Belvea reduced a trifle below their former means of 
aubsiatence, but it ia a reduction in the jiecuniary 
comfort, and almost necessaries, of men who have been 
in the liabit of lining, if not in luxury, at least in the 
extreme of comfort — a reduction to two ahillings and 
three shillings a week from sums which had usually 
amounted to twenty-five shillings, or thirty shillinga, 
or forty shillings ; a cutting off of all their comforts, 
cutting off all their hopes of future additional com- 
fort, or of rising in life — aggravated by a feeiing, an 
honourable, an honest, but at the same time a mor- 
bid feeling, of repugnance to the idea of being in- 
debted under these circumatancea to relief of any 
kind or description. And I may say that, among 
the difficulties which Lace been encountered by the 
local relief committees — no doubt there have been 
many of those not among the most deserving who 
have been clamorous for the aid held out to them — 
but one of the great difficulties of local relief com- 
mittees has been to find out and relieve BtruggUng 
and reallj-diatressed merit, and to overcome that 
feeling of independence which, even under circum- 
stances like these, leada them to ahrink from being 
relieved by private charity. I know that instanca 
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of thia kind have happened ; I know that cases have 
occurred where it has been necessary to press upon 
individuals, themselves upon the point of starvatioD, 
the necessity of accepting this relief ; and from this 
place I take the opportunity of saying, and I hope it 
will go far and wide, that in circumstances like the 
present, discreditable as habitual dependence upon 
parochial relief may be, it is no degradation, it is no 
censure, it is no possible cause of blame, that any 
man, however great Ms industry, however high hia 
character, however noble hia feeling of self-depend- 
ence, should feel himaelf obliged to have recourse to 
that Christian charity which I am sore we are all 
prepared to give. Gentlemen, I might perhups here, 
Ks far as my resolution goes, close the observations I 
have to make to you. The resolution I have to 
move, indeed, is one which calls for no extensive 
argument; and a plain statement of facts, such as 
that I have laid before you, is sufltcient to obtain for 
it yonr unanimous assent. The resolution is ; — 

" ' That the manufacturing diatricta of Lancashire 
and the adjoining counties are suSering from an ex- 
tent of destitution happily hitherto unknown, which 
has been borne by the working clasaea with a patient 
submission and resolution entitling them to the 
warmest Bympathy of their fellow-countrymen.' 

" But, gentlemen, I cannot, in the first place, lose 
the opportunity of asking this great assembly with 
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what feelings this state of things should be contem- 
plated by ua who are in happier circumstances. Ijet 
me say with all reverence that it is a subject for deep 
national humiliation, and, above all, for deep humili- 
ation for this great county. We bave been accua- 
tomed for years to look with pride and complacency 
upon the enormous growth of that manufacture 
which has conferred wealth npon so mauy thousands, 
and which baa so largely increased the manufactur- 
ing popalatjon and industry of this country. We 
have seen within the last twelve or fourteen years 
the consumption of cotton in Europe increase from 
fifty thousand to ninety thousand bales a week ; we 
have seen the weight of cotton goods exported from 
th unt y n the shape of yam and manufactured 
g d am unt t no less than nine hundred and 
e ghty th mill n pounds in a single year. We 
ha [ t f all opposing circumstances, this 

trad a tai tly and rapidly extending ; we have 
seen colossal fortunes made ; and we have as a county, 
perhaps, been accustomed to look down on those less 
fortunate districts whose wealth and fortunes were 
built upon a less secure foundation ; we have rec- 
koned upon this great manufacture as the pride of 
our country, and as the best security against the pos- 
sibility of war, in consequence of the mutual interest 
between as and the cotton-producing districts. We 
have held that in the cotton manufacture waa 1 
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pride, the Btrength, and the certainty of our future 
national prosperity aud peace. I am afraid we have 
looked upon this trade too much in the spirit of the 
Assyrian monarch of old. We have said to our- 
selves :—' la not this great Bahylon, that I have huilt 
for the house of my kingdom by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty 1' But in 
the hour in which the monarch used these words the 
word came forth, 'Thy kingdom is departed from 
thee ! ' That which was his pride became his humiK- 
ation ; that which was our pride has become our 
humiliation and our punishment. That which was 
the source of our wealth — the sure foundation on 
which we built — has become itself the instruraent of 
onr humiliating poverty, which compels us to appeal 
to the charity of other counties. The reed upon 
which we leaned has gone through the hand that re- 
posed on it, and has pierced us to the heart. But, 
gentlemen, we have happier and more gratifying 
subjects of contemplation. I have pointed to the 
noble conduct which must make us proud of our 
countrymen in the manufacturing districts ; I have 
pointed to the noble aud heroic submission to dif- 
ficulties they could never foresee, and privations 
.they never expected to encounter ; but again, we 
have another feeling which I am sure will not be 
?hich the country has nobly met — 
n opportunity providentially given 
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to thifflB who are blessed with 'wealth and fortune 
to show their sympatiiy — their practical, active, 
earnest sympathy - — with the Buffermga of their 
poorer brethren, and, with God's blessing, used as 
I tniat by God's blessing it wUl be, it may be a 
link to bind together more closely than ever the 
various classes in this great community, to satisfy 
the wealthy that the poor have a claim, not only to 
their money, but to their sympathy^— to satisfy the 
poor also that the rich are not overbearing, grinding 
tyrants, but men liie themselves, who have hearts 
to feel for suffering, and are prompt to use the 
means God has given to them for the relief of that 
suffering. Gentlemen, a few words more, and I will 
not further trespass on your attention. ■ Biit I feel 
myself called on, as chairman of that executive com- 
mittee to which my noble friend in the chair has 
paid so just a compliment, to lay before you some 
answer to objections which have been made, and 
which in other counties, if not in this, may have a 
tendency to check the contributions vrhich have 
hitherto so freely flowed in. Before doing so, allow 
me to say {and I can do it with more freedom, be- 
cause ia the earlier stages of its organisation I was 
not a member of that committee) it is bare justice 
to them to say that there never was an occasion on 
which greater or more earnest efforts were made to 
secure that the distribution of those funds intruatft 
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to them should be guarded against all possibility of 
ftbase, and be distributed without the slightest 
reference to political or religious opinions; distri- 
buted with the most perfect impartiality, and in 
every locality, through the instrumentality of persons 
in whom the neighbourhood might repose entire 
confidence. Such baa been our endeavour, and I 
thick to a great extent we have been successful I 
may say that, although the central executive com- 
mittee is composed of men of most discordant 
opinions in politics and religioa, nothing for a single 
moment has interfered with the harmony — I had 
almost said with the unanimity — of our proceedings. 
There has been nothing to produce any painful feel- 
ings among us, nor any desire on the part of the 
representatives of difierent districts to obtain an un- 
due share for the districts they represented from the 
oommoa fund. Bat there are three points on which 
objection has being takea to the course we have 
adopted. One has been, that the relief we have given 
has not been given with a sufficiently liberal hand; 
the next — and I think I shall show you that these 
two are inconsistent, the one answering the other — 
is, that there baa not been a sufficient pressure on the 
local rates ; and the third is, that Lancashire has not 
hitherto done its duty with reference to the subscrip- 
tions from other parts of the country. Allow me a 
few words on each of these subjects. First, the 
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amount to which, we have endeavoured to nuae onr 
Bubacriptiuna has been to the extent of from two shil- 
lings to two ahillings and sixpence weekly per head ; 
in thia late cold weather an additional siipenco has 
been provided, mainly for coal and clothing. Our 
BBdeavour has been to raise the tol^ income of each 
individual to at least two ehillings or two shillings 
and sixpence a week. Now, I am told that this is a 
very inadequate amount, and no doubt it is an amount 
very far below that which many of the recipients 
were in the habit of obtaining. But in the first 
place, I think there is some misapprehension when 
we speak of the sum of two shillings a week. If 
anybody supposes that two ahUlinga a week is the 
tiujximv.m. to each individual, he will be greatly mia- 
tftken. Two shillings a head per week is the sum we 
endeavoured to arrive at as the average receipt of 
every man, woman, and child receiving assistance ; 
consequently, a roan and his wife with a family of 
three or four small chOdreu would receive, not two 
shillings, but ten or twelve shillings from the fund — 
an amount not far short of that which in prosperous 
times an honest and industrious labourer in other 
parts of the country would obtain for the maintenance 
of his family. I am not in the least afraid that, if 
we had fixed the amount at four shillings or five 
shillings per head, such is the liberality of the 
country, we should not have had sufficient means of 
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doing so. But were we justified in doing that ? If 
we had raised their income beyond that of the labour- 
ing mau in ordinary times, we should ha,ve gone fur to 
deatroy the moat valuable feeling of the manufacturing 
population — namely, that of honest self-reUance, and 
we should have done our best, to a great extent, to de- 
moraliae a large portion of the population, and induce 
them to prefer the wages of charitable relief to the 
return of honest industry. But then wo are told 
that the rates are not sufficiently high in the dis- 
tressed districts, and that we ought to raiae them 
before we come oa the fund. In the first place, we 
have no power to compel the guardians to raise the 
rates beyond that which they think sufBcient for the 
maintenance of those to be reUeved, and, naturally 
considering themselves the trustees of the ratepayers, 
they are unwiUing, and, indeed, ought not to raise 
the amount beyond that which is called for by abso- 
lute necessity. But suppose we had raised the re- 
lief from our committee very far beyond the amount 
thought sufficient by the guardians, what would have 
been the inevitable result 1 Why, that the rates which 
it is desired to charge more heavily would have been 
reheved, because persona would have taken themselves 
off the poor-rates, and placed themselves oa the cha- 
ritable committee, and therefore the very object these 
objectors have in view in calling for an increase of our 
donations would have been defeated by their own mea- 
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sure. I must say, however, honestly speaking all I 
feel, that, with regard to the amount of rates, there are 
some districts which have applied to us for assistance 
which I think have not sufficient pressure on their rates. 
Where I find, for example, that the total assessment 
on the nett rateable value does not exceed ninepence 
or tenpence in the pound, I really think such dis- 
tricts ought to be called upon to increase their rates 
before applying for extraneous help. But we have 
urged as far as we could urge — ^we have no power to 
command the guardians to be more liberal in the 
rate of relief, and to that extent to raise the rates in 
their districts. And now a word on the subject of 
raising rates, because I have received many letters in 
which it has been said that the rates are nothing — 
' they are only three shillings or four shillings in the 
pound, while we in the agricultural districts are used 
to six shillings in the pound. We consider that no 
extraordinary rate, and it is monstrous/ they say, 
* that the accumulated wealth of years in the county 
of Lancashire should not more largely contribute to 
the relief of its own distress.' I will not enter into 
an argument as to how far the larger amount of 
wages in the manufacturing districts may balance 
the smaller amount of wages and the larger amount 
of poor-rates in the agricultural districts. I don't 
wish to enter into any comparison ; I have seen 
many comparisons of this kind made, but they were 
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Df faUacies from one end to the other. I wHI 
not waste your time by discussing them ; but I ask 
you to consider the effect of a sudden rise of rates as 
a charge upon, the accumulated wealth of a district. 
3 not the actual amoimt of the rates, but it is the 
sudden and rapid increase of the usual rate of the 
rates that presses most heavUy on the ratepayers. 
In the long run, the rates must fall on real property, 
because all bargains between owner aiad occupier are 
made with reference to the amount of rates to be 
paid, and in all calculations between them, that ia an 
element which enters into the first agreement. But 
when the rate is suddenly increased from one shilling 
to four shilhngs, it docs not fall on the accumulated 
wealth or on the real property, but it falls on the 
occupier, the ratepayer — men, the great bulk of whom 
ate at the present moment themselves struggling upon 
the verge of pauperism. Therefore, if in those dis- 
tricts it should appear to persons accustomed to agri- 
cultural districts that the amount of our rates was 
very small, I would say to them that any attempt to 
increase those rates would only increase the pauper- 
ism, diminish the number of solvent ratepayers, and 
greatly aggravate the distress. In some of the dis- 
tricts I ^liiiiV the amount of the rates quite sufficient 
to satisfy the most ardent advocate of high rates. 
For example, in the town of Ashton they have 
raised in the course of the year one rate of one shil- 
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ling and sixpence, another of one shilling and siX' 
pence, and a third of four shillings and sixpence, 
which it is hoped will carry them over the year. 
They ha^e also, in addition to these rates, drawn 
largely oa previous balances, and I am afraid have 
largely added to their debt. The total of what has 
been or wUl be expended, with a prospect of even a 
great increase, ia tliat borough exceeds eleven shil- 
lings and elevenpence in the pound for the relief of 
the poor alone. And, gentlemen, this rate of four 
shillinga and sixpence about to be levied, which ought 
to yield aboat .£32,000, it is calculated will not yield 
£24,000. In Stockport the rate is even higher, 
being twelve shillings or more per pound, and there it 
is calculated that at the next levy the defalcationa 
will be at least forty per cent., according to the cal- 
culation of the poor-law commissioner himself. To 
talk, then, of raising rates in such districts as these 
would be absolute insanity ; and even in districts lesa 
heavily rated, any sudden attempt considerably to in- 
crease the rate would have the effect of pauperising 
those who are now solvent, and to augment rather 
than diminish the distress of the district. The last 
point on which I would make an observation relates to 
the objection which has been taken to our proceedings, 
on the ground that Lancashire has not done its duty 
ia this distress, and that consequently other parts of 
the country have been unduly called on to contribute 
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to tliat whicli I don't deny properly iind primarily be- 
longs to Lancaahire. Qeutlemeu, it is very hard to 
aaoertaia with any certainty what has been done by 
liancashire, because, in the first place, the amount of 
local subscriptions and the amount of public contri- 
butiona by themselves give no fair indication of that 
which really has been done by pnbHc or private 
charity. I don't mean to say that there are not 
individuala who have grossly neglected their duty in 
Lancaahire. On the other hand, we know there are 
many, though I am not about to name them, who 
have acted with the most princely munificence, 
JiberaHty, and generous feeling, involving an amoant 
of sacrifice of whicli no persons out of this county 
can possibly have the slightest conception. I am 
not saying there arc not instances of niggard feeling, 
though I am not about to name them, which really 
it was hardly possible to believe could exist. Will 
you forgive me if I trespass for a few momeata by 
reading two or three extracts from confidential re- 
ports made to us every week from the different dis- 
tricta by a gentleman whose services were placed at 
our disposal by the Government ? These reports 
beiag, aa I have said, confidential, I will not mention 
the names of the persons, firms, or localities alluded 
to, though in some instances they may be guessed at. 
This report was made to us on tho 25th. of Novem- 
ber, and I will quote some of the remarks made in 
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1 

it. The writer observes : — * It must not be inferred 
when such remarks are absent from the reports that 
nothing is done. I have great difficulty sometimes 
m overcoming the feeling that my questions on these 
points are a meddlesome interference in private 
matters.' Bearing that remark in mind, I say here 
are instances which I am sure reflect as much credit 
on the individuals as on the interest they represent 
and the county to which they belong. I am sure I 
shall be excused for trespassing on your patience by 
reading a few examples. He says, under No. 1, — 
* Nearly three thousand operatives out of the whole, 

most of them the hands of Messrs and . 

Mr , at his own cost, employs five hundred and 

fifty-five girls in sewing five days a week, paying 
them eightpence a day ; seijds seventy-six youths 
from thirteen to fourteen years old, and three hun- 
dred and thirty-two adults above fifteen, five days 
a week to school, i^aying them from fourpence to 
eightpence per day, according to age. He also pays 

the school pence of all the children. Mr has 

hitherto paid his people two days' wages a week, but 

he is now preparing to adopt a scheme like Mr 

to a great extent. I would add that, in addition to 

wages, Mr gives bread, soup, socks, and clogs. 

2. Mr has at his own expense caused fifty to 

sixty dinners to be provided for sick persons every 
day. These consist of roast beef or mutton, soup. 
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beef-tea, rice-puddings, wine, and porter, as ordered ; 
and the forty visitors distribute orders as they find 
it necessary. Ostensibly all is done in the name of 

the committee ; but Mr pays all the cost. An 

admirable soup kitchen is being fitted up, where the 
poor man may purchase a good hot meal for one 
penny, and either carry it away or consume it on the 

premises. 3. Messrs are giving to their hands 

three 4ays' wages (about £500 a week.) Messrs 

and — — are giving their one hundred and 

twenty hands, and Messrs their two hundred 

and thirty hands, two ^ays' wages a week. I may 

mention that Messrs are providing for all their 

one thousand seven hundred hands. 4. A great deal 
of private charity exists, one firm having spent 
£1400 in money, exclusive of weekly doles of bread. 

5. Messrs are providing all their old hands 

with sufficient clothing and bedding to supply every 
want, so that their subscription of £50 is merely 
nominal. 6. The ladies of the village visit and re- 
lieve privately with money, food, or clothing, or all, 
if needed urgently. In a few cases distraint has 
been threatened, but generally the poor are living 
rent free. 7. Payment of rent is almost unknown. 
The agent for several landlords assures me he could 
not from his receipts pay the property-tax, but no 
distraints are made. 8. The bulk of the rents are 
not collected, and distraints are unknown. 9. The 
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millowners are chiefly cottage-owners, and are asking 
for no rents.' That leads me to call your attention^ 
the fact that, in addition to the sacrifices they are 
making, the millowners are themselves to a large ex- 
tent the owners of cottages, and I believe, without 
exception, they are at the present moment receiving 
no rent, thereby losing a large amount of income 
they had a right to count upon. I know one case 
which is curious as showing how great is the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining what is really done. It is 
required in the executive committee that every com- 
mittee should send in an account of the local sub- 
scriptions. We received an application from a 
small district where there was one mill, occupied 
by some young men who had just entered into 
the business. We returned a refusal, inasmuch 
as there was no local subscription; but when we 
came to inquire, we found that from last February, 
when the mill closed, these young men had main- 
tained the whole of their hands, that they paid one- 
third of the rates of the whole district, and that they 
were at that moment suffering a yearly loss of £300 
in the rent of cottages for which they were not 
drawing a single halfpenny. That was a case in 
which we thought it right in the first instance to 
withhold any assistance, because there appeared to 
be no local subscription, and it shows how persons 
at a distance may be deceived by the want appa- 
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rently of any local aubBcription. But I will throw 
out of consideration the whole of those amomita — 
tlie whole of this nnparalleled munificence on the 
part of many manufacturers which never appears ia 
any account whatever — I wiU throw out everything 
done in private and unoBtentatious charity — the sup- 
plies of bedding, clothing, food, necessaries of every 
description, which do not appear as public anbscrip- 
tions, and will appeal to public subscriptions alone ; 
and I will appeal to an authority which cannot, I 
think, be disputed- — the anthority of the commia- 
Bioner,Mr Famall himself, whose aervicea the Govern- 
ment kindly placed at our disposal, and of whose 
activity, induatry, and readiness to assist us, it is 
difficult to speak in too high terms of praise. A 
better authority could not be quoted on the subject 
of the comparative support given in aid of this dis- 
tress in Lancashire and other districts. I find that, 
excluding altogether the Eubscriptiona in the Lord 
Mayor's Mansion House Hat — of which we know the 
general amount, but not the sources from which it ia 
derived, or how it ia expended — but excluding it 
from conaideration, and dealing only with the funds 
which have been given or promised to be adminis- 
tered through the central executive committee, I find 
that, including aome of the subscriptions which we 
know are coming in this day, the total amount 
which has been contributed is about ^540,000. Of 
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that amount we received — and it is a most gratifying 
fact — £40,000 from the colonies ; we received from 
the rest of the United Kingdom £100,000; and 
from the county of Lancaster itself, in round num- 
bers, £400,000 out of £540,000. Now, I hope that 
these figures, upon the estimate and authority of the 
Government poor-law commissioner, will be sufficient, 
at all events, to do away with the imputation that 
Lancashire, at this crisis, is not doing its duty. But 
if Lancashire has been doing its duty— if it is doing 
its duty-that is no reason why Lancashire should 
relax its efforts ; and of that I trust the result of 
this day's proceedings will afford a sufficient testi- 
mony. We are not yet at the height of the distress. 
It is estimated that at the present moment there 
are three hundred and fifty-five thousand persons en- 
gaged in the different manufactories. Of these forty 
thousand only are in full work; one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand are at short work, and one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand are out of work altogether. 
In the course of the next six weeks this number is 
likely to be greatly increased ; and the loss of wages 
is not less than £137,000 a week. This, I say then, 
is a state of things that calls for the most active ex- 
ertions of all classes of the community, who, I am 
happy to say, have responded to the call which has 
been made upon them most nobly, from the Queen 
down to the lowest individual in the community. At 
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the commencement of the distress, the Queen, with 
her usual munificence, sent us a donation of £2000. 
The first act of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, upon attaining his majority, was to write from 
Eome, and to request that his name should be put 
down for £1000. And to go to the other end of the 
scale, I received two days ago, from Lord Shaftes- 
bury, a donation of £1200 from some , thousands 
of working men, readers of a particular periodical 
which he mentioned, the British Workman. To that 
sum Lord Shaftesbury stated many thousands of per- 
sons had subscribed, and it embraced contributions 
even from the brigade of shoe-black boys. On the 
part of all classes there has been the greatest liberality 
displayed j and I should be unjust to the working 
men, I should be unjust to the poor in every district, 
if I did not say that in proportion to their means they 
have contributed more than their share. . In no case 
hardly which has come to my knowledge has there 
been any grudging, and in many cases I know that 
poor persons have contributed more than common 
prudence would have dictated. These observations 
have run to a greater extent than I had intended ; 
but I thought it desirable that the whole case, as far 
as possible, should be brought before you, and I have 
only now earnestly to request that you will this day 
do your part towards the furtherance of the good work. 
I have no apprehension, if the distress should not last 
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over five or six months more, that the spontaneous 
efforts of individuals and public bodies, and contri- 
butions received in every part of the country, "Will 
fall short of that which is needed for enabling the 
population to tide over this deep distress; and I 
earnestly hope that, if it be necessary to apply to 
Parliament, as a last resource, the representatives of 
the country will not grudge their aid ; yet I do fer- 
vently hope and believe that, with the assistance of 
the machinery of that bill passed in Parliament last 
session, (the Rate in Aid Act,) which will come into 
operation shortly after Christmas, but could not 
possibly be brought into operation sooner, I do fer- 
vently hope and believe that this great manufactur- 
ing district will be spared the further humiliation of 
coming before Parliament, which ought to be the last 
resource, as a claimant, a suppliant for the bounty of 
the nation at large. I don't apprehend that there 
will be a single dissentient voice raised against the 
resolution which I have now the honour to move." 
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STANZAS TO MY STAKYING KIN IN THE 

NOKTH. 

BY ELIZA COOK. 

[AD are the sounds that are breaking forth 
From the women and men of the brave 
old North ! 
Sad are the sights for human eyes, 
In fireless homes, 'neath wintry skies; 
Where wrinkles gather on childhood's skin, 
And youth's " clemm'd" cheek is pallid and thin; 
Where the good, the honest — ^unclothed, unfed. 
Child, mother, and father, are craving for bread! 
But faint not, fear not — still have trust; 
Your voices are heard, and your claims are just. 
England to England's self is true. 
And " God and the People" will help you through. 

Brothers and sisters ! full well ye have stood, 
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While the gripe of gaunt Famine has curdled your 

blood! 
No murmur, no threat on your lips have place. 
Though ye look on the Hunger-fiend face to face; 
But haggard and worn ye silently bear, 
Dragging your death-chains with patience and prayer; 
With your hearts as loyal, your deeds as right. 
As when Plenty and Sleep blest your day and your 

night, 
Brothers and sisters ! oh ! do not believe 
It is Charity^s gold alone ye receive. 
Ah, no ! It is Sympathy, Feeling, and Hope, 
That pull out in the Life-boat to fling ye a rope. 

Fondly I've lauded your wealth-winning hands. 
Planting Commerce and Fame throughout measureless 

lands ; 
And my patriot-love, and my patriot-song. 
To the children of Labour will ever belong. 
Women and men of this brave old soil ! 
I weep that starvation should guerdon your toil; 
But I glory to see ye — proudly mute — 
Showing souls like the hero, not fangs like the brute. 
Oh! keep courage within; be the Britons ye are; 
He, who driveth the storm hath His hand on the star I 
England to England's sons shall be true. 
And " God and the People" will carry ye through ! 



aasQB or dibtbebs. 



THE SMOKELESS CHIMNEY, 

BY A LABCASHIEE LADY,* (E. J. B.) 

r^^TRANGERI who to buy art willing, 
l^^?| Seek not here for talent rare; 
FTti^l Mine's no song of love or beauty, 
Bat a tale of want and care. 

Traveller on the Northern Railway! 

Look and leani, a» on you speed; 
See the hundred smokeless chimneys, 

Learn their tale of cheerless need. 



Ah ! perchance the landscape fiiiier 
ChamiB your taste, your artist-eye ; 

Little do you guess how dearly 
Costs that now unclouded sky. 

• Theea itanias are eitraoted, by permission, from t 
' lecond volume of "Lancaihire Ljrica," edited by John Har- 
Iwid, Esq., F.S.A. "They woia written by a lady in wd of 
the Relief Fund. Tbey nere printed on a card, and lold, 
principally at the nutway Btstion>. Tlieir sals there, and else- 
where, is Itnown to have realised the sum of £lGa Their 
anthoreSB is the wife of Mi Serjeant Bellasii), and the only 
daughter of the late William Garnett, Esq. of Qnemmore 
Park and BlBasdalB, lanoaahira."— J^'biM in " Laneathire 
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" How much prettier is this county !" 

Says the careless passer-by; 
" Clouds of smoke we see no longer, 

What's the reason? — Tell me why. 

" Better far it were, most surely, 
Never more such clouds to see, 

Bringing taint o'er nature's beauty, 
With their foul obscurity." 

Thoughtless fair one! from yon chimney 
Floats the golden breath of life; 

Stop that current at your pleasure ! 
Stop ! and starve the child — ^the wife. 

Ah ! to them each smokeless chinmey 

Is a signal of despair; 
They see hunger, sickness, ruin, 

Written in that pure, bright air. 

"Mother! mother! see! 'twas truly 
Said last week the mill would stop; 

Mark yon chimney, nought is going, 
There 's no smoke from ' out o'th top !* 

"Father! father! what 's the reason 
That the chimneys smokeless stand? 
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Is it true tliat all through strangers, 
We must starve in our own land?" 



Low upon her chair that mother 
Droops, and sighs with tearful eye; 

At the hearthstone lags the father, 
Musing o'er the days gone by. 

Days which saw him glad and hearty. 
Punctual at his work of love; 

When the week's end brought him plenty, 
And he thanked the Lord above. 

When his wages, earned so justly. 
Gave him clothing, home, and food; 

When his wife, with fond caresses. 
Blessed his heart, so kind and good. 

Neat and dean each Sunday saw them, 
In their place of prayer and praise, 

Little dreaming that the morrow 
Piteous cries for help would raise. 

Weeks roll on, and still yon chimney 
Gives of better times no sign ; 

Men by thousands cry for labour, 
Daily cry, and daily pine. 
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Now the things, so loDg and dearly 
Prized before, are pledged away; 

Clock and Bible, marriage-presents, 
Both must go — how sad to say ! 

Charley trots to school no longer, 
Nelly grows more pale each day; 

Nay, the baby's shoes, so tiny. 
Must be sold, for bread to pay. 

They who loathe to be dependent 
Now for alms are forced to ask : 

Hard is mill-work, but, believe me. 
Begging is the bitterest task. 

Soon will come the doom most dreaded, 
With a horror that appals; 

Lo! before their downcast faces 
Grimly stare the workhouse walls. 

Stranger, if these sorrows touch you, 
Widely bid your bounty flow ; 

And assist my poor endeavours 
To relieve this load of woe. 

Let no more the smokeless chimneys 
Draw from you one word of praise ; 
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Think, oh, think upon the thousands 
Who are moaning out their days. 

Bather pray that peace, soon bringing 

Work and plenty in her train, 
We may see these smokeless chimneys 

Blackening all the land again. 



1862. 
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THE MILL-HAND'S PETITION. 



Thb following verses are copied from " Lancashire Lyrics,*' 
edited by Jolm Harland, Esq., F.S.A. They are extracted 
from a song " by some * W. C.,* printed as a street broad- 
side, at Ashton-nnder-Lyne, and sung in most towns of 
South Lancashire.'' 



E have come to ask for assistance; 

At home we Ve been starving too long ; 
An' our children are wanting subsistence ; 
Kindly aid us to help them along. 

CHORUS. 

For humanity is calling; 

Don't let the call be in vain ; 
But help us; we 're needy and falling ; 

And God will return it again. 



War's clamour and civil commotion 
Has stagnation brought in its train; 

And stoppage brings with it starvation, 
So help us some bread to obtain. 

For humanity is calling. 
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The American war is still lasting ; 

Like a terrible nightmare it leans 
On the breast of a country, now fasting 

For cotton, for work, and for means. 

And humanity is calling. 



I 



I 
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CHEER UP A BIT LONGER.* ■ 

BY SAMOEL LAYCOCK, 

B^SSHEER up a bit longer, mi brothers i' want, 
IgHm There 'e breeter daya for us i' store; 
■cl^a There'll be plentyo' tommy an' wark for ua o' 

When this 'Merica bother gets o'er, 
Yo'n struggled reet nobly, an' battled reet hard. 

While things haii bin lookin' eo feaw; 
Yo'n borne wi' yo're troubles and trials so long, 

It 'b no use o' givin' up neaw. 

Feight on, as yo' han done, an' victory 'a sure, 

For th' battle seema very nee won, 
Be firm i' yo're aufferin', an' dunno give way; 

They 're nowt nobbut ceawards 'at run. 
To' know heaw they'n praised us for stondin' ao firm. 

An' shall we neaw stagger an' fol 
Nowt o'th soart; — ivwe nobbut brace up an' be hard, 

We can stond a bit longer, aw know. 

It's hard to keep clemmin' an' starvin' so long; 
An' one 's hurt to see th' little things fret, 

* From " T.nnraahirA Lyruu," edited bji Jolui Harlacd, 
E>q., F.S.A. 
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BecoBe there 's no buttercakes for 'em to eat ; 

But we'u alius kept pooiu' thro' yet, 
Ab bad aa toimes are, an' as feaw aa things look, 

i're certain they met ha' bin worse; 
We'n had tommy to eat, an' elooaa to put on; 

They'n only bm roughiBh, aw know. 



Aw've begged on yo' to keep up yo're courage afore, 

i' neaw let me ax yo' once moor; 
Let'a uoanget disheartened, there's hope for us yet. 

We needn't dispair tho' we 're poor. 
We cannot expect it '11 alius be foine; 

It's dark for a while, an' then clear; 
We'u mirth iai:ied wi' eudneas, an' pleofiure wi' paiu, 

Au' shall have as long as we 're here. 

This world 'a full o' changes for better an' wur, 
i' this is one change among th' ruck; 
a toime o' prosperity, — toime o 
An' then we'n a reawnd o' bad luck. 
We 're basHn' i' sunshine, at one toime o'th day, 

At other toimes ceawerin' i'th dark ; 
We 're eometoimes as hearty an' busy aa owt, 
At other toimes ill, an' beawt wark. 

Good bless yo' ! mi brothers, 
tramp. 
We never stay long at one spot; 
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An' while we keep knockin' abeawt i* this world. 
Disappointments will fall to eawer lot: 

So th' best thing we can do, iv we meon to get thro'. 

Is to wrastle wi* cares as they come ; 

We shall feel rayther tired, — but let 's never heed 
that, — 

We can rest us weel when we get whoam. 

Cheer up, then, aw say, an' keep hopin* for th' best. 

An' things '11 soon awter, yo '11 see; 
There'll be oceans o' butties for Tommy an' Fred, 

An' th' little un perched on yo're knee. 
Bide on a bit longer, tak' heart once ogen. 

An' do give o'er lookin' so feaw; 
As we'n battled, an' struggled, an' suffered so long, 

It 's no use o' givin' up neaw. 
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FRETTIN'. 

{From " Phases of Distress^Lanccuhire Rhymes.**) 
BY JOSEPH BAMSBOTTOM. 

RO' heawrs to days — ^a dhreary length— 
Fro' days to weeks one idle stons, 

An' slowly sinks fro' pride an' strength 
To weeny heart an' wakely honds ; 
An' stiU one hopes, an' ever tries 

To think 'at betther days mun come ; 
Bo' th' sun may set, an' th' sun may rise, — 
'No sthreak o' leet one finds a-whoam. 

• ••••• 

Aw want to see thoose days again, 

When folk can win whate'er they need; 
God I to think 'at wortchin' men 

Should be poor things to pet an' feed ! 
There's some to th' Bastile han to goo, 

To live o'th rates they'n help'd to pay ; 
An' some get " dow " * to help 'em through ; 

An' some are taen or sent away. 

• ••••• 
* Dole ; relief from charity. 
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What is there here, 'at one should live, 

Or wish to live, weigh'd deawn wi' grief. 
Through weary weeks an* months, 'at give 

Not one short heawr o' sweet relief 1 
A sudden plunge, a little blow, 

Would end at once mi* care an' pain ! 
An' why noa do 't ? — ^for weel aw know 

Aw's lose bo' ills, if nowt aw gain. 

An* why noa do*t ? It ill 'ud tell 

O' thoose wur laf t beheend, aw fear ; 
It 's wrang, at fust, to kill myseF, 

It 's wrang to lyev mi childer here. 
One 's like to tak* some thowt for them — 

Some sort o' comfort one should give ; 
So one mun bide, an' starve, an' dem, 

An' pine, an' mope, an' fret, an' Uve. 




BT BAHI7EL LAYCOCK. 



Tdnb— "ifoi^ O'lfore.' 



JONFOUND it! aw ne'er 
afore; 
My back '3 welly brocken, 




Till: 



e been Btarin' an' rootin' amuDg this Sburat, 
w 'm very near getteu as bloint as a. bat. 



Aw wish aw wm far enough o^ eawt o'th road. 
For o' weavin' tbb rubbitch aw 'm gettin reet ato'd ; 
Aw 've nowt i' this world to lie deawn on but straw. 
For aw 've nobbut eight shillin' this fortnit to draw. 

Neaw, aw haven't mi family under mi hat ; 
Aw 've a woife and sis: childer to keep eawt o' that ; 
So aw'm rayther amung it just neaw, yo may see — 
Iv ever a fellow wiir puzzle't, it 's me ! 

• " During what iiaa been wall named ' The Cotton PaminB,' 
unongat the imports of cotton fiom IndtBi, pechaps the wont 
was that donomiDated ' Surat,' from the city of tliat usme in 
(he province ot Gnaerat, a great cotton ilittriet. Bhoit in 
■tnple, and often rotten, bad in qnalitj, and dirty in condition, 
(the result too often oC diahonest paekeis,) it wiu found to be 
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Iv aw turn eawt to steal, folk '11 co' me a thief; 
All' aw conno' pat th' cheek on to ax for relief; 
As aw said i' eawr heawse t'other neet to mi wife, J 
Aw never did nowt o' this mak' i' my life. 

dear ! iv yon Tankees could nobbut just see, 
Heaw they're clemmin' an' atarvin' poor -weavers 

Aw think they 'd soon sattle their bother, an' Btri<n 
To Bend ua some cotton to keep ns alive. 

There's theawsan'a o' folk, juat i'th best o' tlie 
days, 

Wi' traces o' want plainly sin i' their faze ; 

eiceedingl; difficult to work up ; and from its various defect*, 
it involTsd conBideiable deductiona, or 'bstings,' forbadvoik, 
from the apiniisFs' and woaters' wages. This Datuially \sA to 
B geneml dislike of the Sunt cotton, and to the applioatioa of 
the word ' Snrat ' to des^ate anj ioferior article. One sdioD 
was tried at the aeaizes, the olfence being the applying to the 
beverage of a partionlar brewer the term of ' Surat beer.' Be- 
BidSB the song giyen abovo, several others were written on the 
subject. Ono callBd ' Surat Warps,' and aaid to be the pro- 
duction of a Boaaendale rhymester, (T, S., of Bacnp,) ap- 
peared in JVotM htkI Queria of June 3, 1865, (third soriea, 
vol. vii., p. 432,) and is there stated to be a great favoaiita 
amongst the old ' Deyghn linycocks,' {Angliee, the 'Idxbaof 
Dean,' in the forest of RoBsendale,) ' vho sing it to one of ths 
easy-going psalm-tnnes with mnch gttsto.' One versa r 
thoB^- 

" ' I look at th' yealds, and there they atiok; 
I ne'er seen the like sin' I war wick I 
What pity could befall a heart, 
To think about these hard-sised warpa t ' 
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An' a f utur afore 'em as dreary an' dark ; 
For, when th' cotton gets done, we's be o' eawt o' 
wark 

We'n bin patient an' quiet as lung as we con ; 
Th* bits 0* things we had by us are welly o' gone ; 
Mi clogs an' mi shoon are both gettin' worn eawt, 
An' my halliday clooas are o' gone "up th' speawtl " 

Mony a time i' my days aw 've sin things lookin' 

feaw. 
But never as awkard as what they are neaw ; 
Iv there isn't some help for us factory folk soon, 
Aw 'm sure *at we's o' be knock'd reet eawt o' tune. 

Another song, called 'The Surat Weyver,* was written by 
William Billington of Blackburn. It is in the form of a la- 
ment by a body of Lancashire weavers, who declare that they 
had 

" ' Borne what mortal man could bear, 
Affoore they *d weave Surat.' 

But they had been compelled to weave it, though 

" ' Stransportashun 's not as ill 
As weyvin rotten Su'.' 

The song concludes with the emphatic execration, 

"'ToheUwi'o'Surat!'" 

—Note in ^*Zanc(uhire Lyrics,*^ vol. ii, edited by John Hwr^ 
landy Etq.y F,S.A. 
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GOD HELP THE POOR.^ 



BY SAMUEL BAM70RD. 




lOD help the poor, who in this wintry mom, 
Come forth of alleys dim and courts ob- 
scure ; 

God help yon poor, pale girl, who droops forlorn, 
And meekly her affiction doth endure ! 
Gk)d help the outcast lamb ! she trembling stands, 
All wan her lips, and frozen red her hands ; 
Her mournful eyes are modestly down cast, 
Her night-black hair streams on the fitful blast ; 
Her bosom, passing fair, is half reveal'd, 
And oh ! so cold the snow lies there congeal'd ; 
Her feet benumb'd, her shoes all rent and worn ; — 
God help thee, outcast lamb, who stand'st forlorn ! 

God help the poor ! 

* These beautiful lines, by the veteran Samuel Bamford, 
of Harperhey, near Manchester, author of "Passages in the 
Life of a Radical/' &c., are copied from the new and complete 
edition of his poems, entitled " Homely Rhymes, Poems, and 
Reminiscences," published by Alexander Ireland & Co., Exam- 
iner and Times Office, Pall Mall, Manchester. Price 3s. 6d., 
with a i>ortrait of the author. 
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Gk)d help the poor ! an infant's feeble wail 
Comes from yon narrow gate-way ! and behold 
A female crouching there, so deathly pale, 
Huddling her child, to screen it from the cold! — 
Her vesture scant, her bonnet crush'd and torn ; 
A thin shawl doth her baby dear enfold. 
And there she bides the ruthless gale of mom, 
Which almost ^^ ^^^ heart hath sent its cold ! 
And now she sudden darts a ravening look, 
As one with new hot bread comes past the nook ; 
And, as the tempting load is onward borne. 
She weeps. God help thee, hapless one forlorn ! 

God help the poor ! 

God help the poor ! Behold yon famish'd lad : 
No shoes, no hose, his wounded feet protect ; 
With limping gait, and looks so dreamy-sad. 
He wanders onward, stopping to inspect 
Each window, stored with articles of food ; 
He yearns but to enjoy one cheering meal. 
Oh ! to his hungry palate, viands rude 
Would yield a zest the famish'd only feel ! 
He now devours a crust of mouldy bread — 
With teeth and hands the precious boon is torn, 
Unmindful of the storm which round his head 
Impetuous sweeps. God help thee, child forlorn 

God help the poor ! 

s 
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God help the poor ! Another have I foimd 
A boVd and veaerable man is he ; 
Hia elouchSd hat with faded crape is bonnd, 
Hifl coat ia gray, and threadbare, too, I Bee ; 
" The rude winds " seem to " mock his hoary haizd 
His shirtless bosom to the blast is bare. 
Anon he turns, and casta a wistful eye. 
And with scant napkin wipes the blinding spray jjl 
And looks again, aa if he iain would spy 
Friends he hath feasted in his better day : 
Ah ! some are dead, and some haye long forbom 
To know the poorj and he is left forloral 
God help the poor I 



God help the poor who in lone valleys dwell. 

Or by far hills, where whin and heather grow : 

Theirs is a story sad indeed to tell ! 

Yet httle cares the world, nor seeks to know 

The toil and want poor weavers undergo. 

The irksome loom must have them up at mom ; 

They work till worn-out nature will have sleep ; 

They taste, but are not fed. Cold snow drifts deep" 

Around the firoless cot, and blocks the door; 

The night-storm howls a dirge o'er moBa and moor ! 

And shall they perish thus, oppresa'd and lom? 

Shall toil and famiae hopeless still be borne 1^ 

No 1 QoD will yet arise, and help thb Poob ! 
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TICKLE TIMES. 

BY EDWIN WAPGH. 

MRIKAW times are so tickle, no wonder 
S^n One's heart should be deawn i' his sho 
tBim But, dang it, we muunot knock under 
To th' freawn o' misfortin to soouj 
Though Robin looks fearfnlly gloomy. 

An' Jamie keeps Btarin' at th' greawnd, 
An' thinkin' o'th table 'at 's empty. 
An' th' Uttle things yammeria' reawnd. 



Iv a mon be both honest an' willin', 

An' never a Btroke to bo had. 
An' clemmin' for want ov a shillin', — 

It 'a likely to make him feel sad; 
It troubles bis heart to keep seeia' 

His little brids feedin' o'th air; 
An' it feels very bard to be dcein', 

An' never a mortal to care. 
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But life's sich a quaxe bit o' travel, — 

A marlock wf sun an' wi' shade,— 
An' then, on a bowster o' gravel. 

They lay'n us i' bed wi' a spade; 
It's no use o' peawtin' an' fratchin'; 

As th' whirligig's twirlin' areawn'd, 
Have at it again; an' keep scratchin', 

As lung as your yed's upo' greawnd. 



Iv one could but feel i'th inside on't. 

There 's trouble i' every heart; 
An' thoose thaf n th' biggest o'th pride on't. 

Oft leeten o'th keenest o'th smart. 
Whatever may chance to come to us. 

Let 's patiently hondle er share, — 
For there 's mony a fine suit o' clooas 

That covers a murderin' care. 

There's danger i' every station,^ 

I'th palace, as weel as i'th cot; 
There 's hanker i' every condition. 

An' canker i' every lot; 
There 's folk that are weary o' livin', 

That never fear't hunger nor cowd; 
An' there 's mony a miserly crayter 

'At 's deed ov a surfeit o' gowd. 
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One feels, neaw 'at times are so nippin', 

A mon's at a troublesome schoo', 
That slaves like a horse for a livin', 

An' flings it away like a foo ; 
But, as pleasur's sometimes a misfortin, 

An' trouble sometimes a good thing, — 
Though we liv'n o'th floor, same as layrocks, 

We'n go up, like layrocks, to sing. 



THE END. 



JOHN HiEYWOOD, FBINTBB, MAM0HB8TBB. 
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